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PREFACE. 



The following Memoir is chiefly taken from Relics of 
Williavi Cookworthyy collected by John Prideaux^ 1^53^ 
and from the Memoir by the Grandson^ i^54-i with the 
addition of extracts from the Journal of Sarah Fox, n^e 
Champion, printed as A Second Appendix in 1872. 
Reference is also made to Jewitt's Ceramic Art of Great 
Britain^ and to an article by R. N. Worth, F.G.S., 
in the proceedings of the Devonshire Association for 
the Advancement of Science, etc., 1876. 

Geo. Harrison's Memoir was written rather for private 
than general reading, and was dedicated "to William 
Cookworth/s descendants, Edward Harrison and 
Edward Theodore Compton, in testimony of greatness 
of soul, cultivation of mind, and able discharge of the 
duties of a long life having been combined in a member 
of the Society of Friends, in a manner never surpassed 
either within or beyond the limits of that Society." 



[Since this book has been in the press, William Tallack 
has kindly sent me his interesting account of W. Cookworthy, 
in the Fi-iends' Quarterly Examiner.'] 
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WILLIAM COOKWORTHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Early Life, 1705 — 1726. 

Among the worthies celebrated in the memorial 
windows of the town hall of Plymouth is 
"William Cookworthy, Chemist & Potter, 
the discoverer of the English China-clay, and the 
first maker in England, of true Porcelain!^ 

Another public memorial is erected in the 
parish church of St. Andrew's, in the form of a 
brass tablet with this inscription: — ^^On the 
retttrn of one hundred years from his death, this 
Tablet in memory of William Cookworthy, 
born at Kingsbridge, April 1705, died at Ply- 
mouth, October lySo, is erected by his great- 

grand-daughter, Sarah Crewdson, A.D. 1880.^* 
This great-grand-daughter, Sarah Fox, the 

wife of William Dilworth Crewdson of Kendal, 

B 






2 WILLIAM COOKWORTHY. 

had left the religious Society of Friends, and 
joined the Episcopal Church; but her ancestor, 
William Cookworthy, remained a Friend to the 
end of his days. 

The family are probably descended from the 
Cokeworthys or Cockworthys of Devonshire; 
one of whom, the Reverend John Cokworthy, 
was vicar of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, from 1427 
to 1433. Two centuries later the name appears 
in the records of the Society of Friends at 
Kingsbridge, where in 1669 a William Cook- 
w^orthy married Susanna Wearmouth. He died 
in 1708. His son, William Cookworthy, junior, 
born 1670, married in 1704, Edith Debell, 
and died in 171 8. From this couple was born 
in 1705 the third William Cookworthy, the 
subject of the present memoir. The Kings - 
bridge Monthly Meeting Minutes of 1707 
record William Cookworthy, junior, as a 
representative, and in 1717 he is liberated to 
visit families. Five years later, we find his 
widow, Edith Cookworthy, receiving assistance 
from the Monthly Meeting ; her husband having 
lost his property in the disasters caused by the 



APPRENTICED IN LONDON. 3 

bursting of the South Sea Bubble. Though 
reduced to poverty, with a family of seven 
children, the eldest only fourteen years old, the 
widow struggled bravely through her difficulties, 
and won the esteem of her neighbours rich and 
poor. Such was her reputation for discreet 
benevolence, that when, years afterwards, she 
came to dwell with her son at Plymouth, the 
Commissioner of the Royal Dockyard was 
always ready to do any kind act consistent with 
his duty "to gratify Mrs. Cookworthy."* 

The eldest son, William, being fourteen 
years old the year after his father's death, was 
apprenticed to the firm of Bevans, chemists and 
druggists, in London. It was one of this family 
firm, an eminent member of the Society of 
Friends — Joseph Gurney Bevan — who, many 
years afterwards, introduced William Allen to 
the business; which had then been removed 
from its original address in Queen Street, 
Cheapside, to Plough Court, where it still 
flourishes in the well-known firm of Allen, 
Hanbury & Co. 

* Memoir by G. Harrison. 



m^fi 



The poor apprentice boy made his way from 
Kinnsbridgc to London on foot, and seems to 
hiive met with little of the notice now generally 
extended by i-'riends to youths exposed to the 
tcmptiuions of city life. London 'prentices in 
Hogarth's time were not noted for purity of 
mornln or orderly conduct; but William Cook- 
worthy had received from his wise and pious 
mother, such principles and admonition as kept 
him from serious harm, though he did not till 
Bome years later, become what was called "a 
consistent Friend," 

At the close of his apprenticeship, having 
won the confidence of his employers, he, with 
their assistance, set up for himself as a whole- 
sale chemist and druggist, at Plymouth, under 
the firm of Bevans and Cookworthy. 

Recurring in after life to the time of his 
separation from his family, and the loneliness 
and privations of his apprenticeship, his heart 
would overflow with thankfulness to the Father 
of the fatherless, Who had brought him back to 
hiskindred and prospered his ways, and he would 
exclaim with the Hebrew Patriarch: "O LORl> 




^m » 



LOOKING BACK. 5 

which saidst unto me, Return unto thy country, 
and to thy kindred, and I will deal well with thee ; 
I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, 
and of all the truth which Thou hast shewed 
unto thy servant; for with my staff I passed 
over this Jordan, and now I am become two 
bands."* 



Genesis xxxii. , v. 9. 



house stood back from the roadway, but the 
whole of the ground is now built over as far as 
the footpath. The front of the old house, in 
substantial Portland ashlar, has now simply 
been brought forward, and used in the frontage 
of the new building." 

The lai^e mansion in Notte Street was not 
the first residence of the young chemist. "In 
1746, he occupied 'the late Mr. Cown's house' 
in Higher Vintry Ward. In i750,hewas rated 
in £1$ for Thomas Brent's house in the same 
ward. In 1759, Cookworthy had moved to 
Madame llbert's house in Market Street Ward; 
for which he and his brother Philip were rated 
jointly. Five years later, they occupied also 
Elias King's house."* But it was in Notte 
Street that William Cookworthy was best and 
longest known, and where he died. 

He soon became known as a person of 
superior mind and attainments, and his com- 
pany was welcomed by the scientific and 
literary men of the district. Among these were 
Dr. Huxham, an eminent physician, and pupil 
* R. N. Worth, Devon Scientific Association, 1S76. 



cookworthy's house. 7 

good. Here lived for many years (and died, 
Cookworthy, of china-clay and Plymouth 
pottery fame. Can you not picture him, the 
quiet Quaker in his drab suit, seated in his 
wainscoted parlour before the fire-place with 
its blue and white Dutch tiles? The house is 
unique in its way, and nothing half so good 
will replace it."* 

In Cookworthy's time the house stood in a 
garden, on one side of which was the chemical 
laboratory. In later years the garden was 
paved and thrown into the widened street, and 
the house was divided into two tenements. It 
has lately been wholly or partly pulled down, 
and re-built into a Mission Hall, thus described 
in a local newspaper : "The Christian Mission 
Hall at the lower end of Notte Street has quite 
an imposing exterior, and has associations 
which new buildings can seldom lay claim to. 
It stands upon the site of what is sometimes 
known as Cookworthy's, and sometimes as the 
old Mayoralty House of Plymouth. The old 

* W. Hine, quoted in the Western Morning News^ 
17th November, 1882. 



house stood back from the roadway, but the 
whole of the ground is now built over as far as 
the footpath. The front of the old house, Jn 
substantial Portland ashlar, has now simply 
been brought forward, and used in the frontage 
of the new building." 

The large mansion in Notte Street was not 
the first residence of the young chemist, " In 
1746, he occupied 'the late Mr. Cown's house' 
in Higher Vintry Ward, In 1750, he was rated 
in £1^ for Thomas Brent's house in the same 
ward. In 1759, Cookworthy had moved to 
Madame Ilbert's house in Market Street Ward; 
for which he and his brother Philip were rated 
jointly. Five years later, they occupied also 
Elias King's house."* But it was in Notte 
Street that William Cookworthy was best and 
longest known, and where he died. 

He soon became known as a person of 
superior mind and attainments, and his com- 
pany was welcomed by the scientific and 
literary men of the district. Among these were 
Dr. Huxham, an eminent physician, and pupil 
* R. N. Worth, Devon Scientific Association, 1876. 




THE COOKWORTHY HOUSE IN NOTTE STREET 



SCIENTIFIC FRIENDS. 9 

of Boerhaave of Leyden ; Northcote, the father 
of the Royal Academician, and his friend Dr. 
Mudge, of whom Boswell thus writes in 1762: 
"Reynolds and Johnson were at this time the 
guests of Dr. Mudge, the celebrated surgeon and 
now physician, not more distinguished for quick- 
ness of parts and variety of knowledge, than loved 
and esteemed for his amiable manners; and 
here Johnson formed an acquaintance with Dr. 
Mudge's father, that very eminent divine, the 
Reverend Zachariah Mudge." But neither Dr. 
Johnson nor Sir Joshua Reynolds appears to 
have known Cook worthy. They were not partial 
to Quakers ; though Johnson did not despise 
Friend Mary Knowles' literary and artistic 
talents, and whose lively wit would be more to 
his taste than Cookworthy's philosophy. 

Conversing fluently in French and Latin, he 
was frequently visited by foreigners coming to 
Plymouth. Some of them, especially those 
from the East, preferred Latin ; but he con- 
sidered all others excelled by a Dane, who was 
in his opinion the most perfect master of elegant 
Latin he had met with. 



In 1735, being thirty years of age, and well 
established in business, William Cookworthy 
was happily united in marriage to Sarah Berry, 
the youngest of a lai^e and respectable 
Somersetshire family, of his own religious 
persuasion. For some time previously he had 
become more of a Friend than he had been in 
his early Ufe; adopting the Peculiarities of dress 
and speech. As he continued in the same 
literary and scientific circle as before, the 
change in his appearance and manner caused 
a smile as he entered the room ; but his friends 
found he had lost none of his true politeness, 
and acknowledged that he had reason on his 
side in dropping mere ceremony and compli- 
mentary phrases. 

One of his wife's sisters having, with scant 
courtesy, told him, that of all the wives in the 
family she herself had the best husband; — 
"But," said he, with a smile, "I know which of 
the husbands has the best wife." 

The marriage was a true conjugal union of 
hearts and minds. At the end of ten years it 
was broken by the death of the wife, and the 
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husband remained a widower thirty-five years, 
till his own decease. 

The issue of the marriage was five daughters, 
four of whom survived both parents: — Lydia, 
bom in 1736, died unmarried 1791; Sarah — 
1738, m. Francis Fox 1760, d. 1814; Mary — 
1740, m. Benjamin Hobson 1762, d. 1809; 
Elizabeth — 1743, twin to Susanna, d. 1747; 
Susanna — 1743, m. Geo.Harrison 1777, d. 1810. 

William Cookworthy had three brothers, 
Jacob, Philip, and Benjamin. Philip had gone 
to sea when twelve years old, and had risen to 
be mate of an East-Indiaman. On his de- 
parture for China, his elder brother wrote to 
him — 

"2nd mo. 24th. 1740. 
** Thou art now, my dear Phil, about to leave thy country 

and relations for some time, and thy interest must he entirely 

under the regulation of Providence and thy own conduct. I 

have no suspicion but thou wilt manage thy worldly affairs 

with prudence and circumspection. Yet even in regard to 

them, don't think this sufficient, as all events, and the most 

minute circumstances and relations of things are under the 

direction of the Author of Nature. That human wisdom is the 

greatest folly, which sets out on its own bottom, and has no 

reliance but on itself. Let therefore the fear of God be the 

ground and centre of all thy conduct ; and square all thy 

measures and pursuits agreeably to the principle of Eternal 
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Truth within thy own heart, which leads to this Iteginoing and 
perfection of Wisdom. If thou thus honeslly endeavour to 
make the God of all the world thy friend, however His 
Providence may see meet to dispose of thee, it is certain thou 
wiit be &,voured with His blessing, that alone mafceth rich 
and adds no sorrow with it. Without this everything the 
worlij c^n give is precarious, empty and unsatisfactory, and 
where Ihe mind has his inward support it smiles at the 
severest occurrences of life .... It's in consequence of 
hard labour and constant attention that Ihisgreatnessof mind, 
this brave dependence upon God only is attained. But then 
every inch of ground that we conquer in this invisible country 
is worth to us, all the mines of Mexico and Peru, and the 
jewels of India. 

"Guard against the easy companionable spirit thai leads 
Ihee from thyself, and loses thee among vanities and wrong 
satisfactions. Be strong and play the man. Let reason, and 
a calm sense of what is riijhi, alone determine Ihy friendships, 
compliances and pleasures ; and never fear any odd conse- 
quences : for as Wisdom is honoured of her children, so she 
never fails to return that honour double on their heads, 

" May the God, whose creature thou art, and whose eye is 
over thee for good, direct thy goings ! May His Good Spirit 
in thy heart genlly lead thee into the love of all thai is 
excellent and truly advantageous ! And, if it seems meet to 
Hia unerring wisdom, may His good Providence render thy 
voyage prosperous, and restore thee again to thy relations; 
and may we all live in a grateful sense of our obligation to 
Him, who has promised and fulfilled that He will be a Father 
lo the fatherless, and a Husband to the widow ! In a feeling 
of His Eternal Love, I tenderly salute thee, and remain, 
" Thy affectionate Brother, 

"W. CoOKWORTHV," 
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Truly a wise as well as an affectionate 
elder-brotherly epistle, to be written by one 
scarcely middle-aged. 

Literature and Science and the society of 
men of different religious views did not lead 
William Cookworthy away from the Society 
of Friends, or prevent his rendering whatever 
services were, from time to time, required 
of him. In 1744, we find a Minute of Kings- 
bridge Monthly Meeting, allowing him 11/- 
for the hire of "a double horse to convey 
May Drummond to Looe." He had probably 
accompanied this remarkable woman from 
Plymouth, and was escorting her through 
Cornwall. In a letter to Richard Kingston, the 
same year, he describes her as a person of "a 
surprising genius; her apprehension being 
quick, lively, penetrating, and distinct to great 
nicety ; a great connoisseur of the human heart 
in all its emotions, passions and follies ; her 
own, open, generous, tender and humane ; and, 
as it apparently accompanies her understanding, 
it makes her conversation an exact harmony 
of the powers of thought and sentiment in the 
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Utmost propriety of subordination." After 
much more in her praise, he adds: "As a 
preacher her style is rather too learned, and 
some of her epithets rather swell too much. 
There is something, too, in the management 
and tone of her voice, when she exerts it, a little 
theatrical. She resembles Milton in being too 
free with technical words. But I really believe 
all this to be owing to her education, and not to 
any affectation or want of simplicity. She 
has a perfect acquaintance with the world, 
being what is called thorough well-bred." 

May Drummond was a sister of the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, and accustomed to high 
life ; but being convinced of Friends' principles, 
in 1731, she soon became a very popular 
minister in the Society. She is mentioned in 
Thomas Story's Journal, and Thomas Chalkley 
speaks of her as "a virtuous young woman, 
with a good gift in the ministry." But in 1764 
she had fallen under censure of the Edinburgh 
Monthly Meeting, and was deposed from the 
Ministers' gallery. She died at Edinburgh in 
1772. 



A SAD CASE. 15 

A letter in December, 1744, refers to a de- 
plorable case of intemperance and consequent 
misery, in a young man of a respectable Friends' 
family. W. Cookworthy thus writes to the 
delinquent's distressed brother : — 

" Thy brother Nat is not in prison, nor like to be. He 

has been with me to-day, and pretends that he has a prospect 

of getting into work with Baron of this town as a brazier. I 

cannot say much about it, but hope to give thee a more full 

account before I close my letter. In the meanwhile I have 

talked very closely to him, and let him know, 'twill be in vain 

for him to try to impose on me ; for that I would do nothing 

without his friends' orders. At the same time, as I thought 

no man irreclaimable, I should be willing to assist him in 

getting into an orderly way of life, to. the utmost of my power ; 

but if he attempted to put any tricks on me, I should have 

done with him at once. I gave him a dinner, which I believe 

the poor creature wanted. 

** Since the above was written, thy brother has called at 

my house, and left word that Baron had agreed to give him 
work, and that he begins with him next fifth day. I have 
since called on Baron, and find it to be true. We had much 
conversation about him ; in which I had an opportunity of 
recommending him to his care, as a poor, unfortunate wretch; 
of whose recovery there was a bare and but a bare possibility ; 
and I thought Providence had made some opening for it, by 
affording him employment in a sober family ; that if he kept 
his eye on him, and did what lay in his power to restrain him 
from bad courses of any kind, 'twould be acting a part truly 
Christian, and what he and I should think ourselves greatly 
obliged to anyone for, in regard to a child in the like circum- 
stances. In a word, I left him in the disposition I could wish. 
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** I have just come from Tilham, who understands his 
interest, and knows thy father's temper too well to arrest him. 
This I knew before. But as I was apprehensive he might insist 
on his lodging, and spending what money he got, at his house, 
and as this must have ruined all our schemes, my business was 
to persuade Tilham that as nothing but his future sobriety 
could reinstate him in his father's favour, and enable him to 
discharge what he owed him, 'twas absolutely necessary for 
us to get him to lodge in some private family of a good 
character. This succeeded to admiration ; for he fell quite 
into my way of thinking." 

There seems to have been much laxity in the 
discipline of the Society about the middle of 
the last century. In 1744, the Yearly Meeting 
recorded its sorrow that the Testimony against 
War, and making profit of plunder by armed 
ships, privateers and letters of marque, is not 
upheld by some Friends as it should be. In 
i745,William Cook worthy wrote to R. Kingston, 
that there had been a sale of prize cargoes, and 
that certain Friends had been large purchasers, 
and he adds : " It seems to be grown into a 
settled maxim that Friends may deal in prize 
goods — I hope I shall be kept clear of it, as I 
believe it would bring a cloud on my mind." 
The following year he complains of some "artful 
management" in administering the discipline. 
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" I had neither spirit nor disposition for debate, 
as I hoped the afifair would still go to London ; 
though I am sensible the managing ones would 
be glad to stop it. But the; work of Providence 
will be done, and as far as I am engaged in it, 
I hope not to neglect my duty." At the Ply- 
mouth Monthly Meeting, ist, loth mo., 1747, he 
again protests against conniving at the practice 
of dealing in war plunder. This practice, as 
well as the State Lottery, appears to have 
been tolerated by Friends in the first half of 
* the eighteenth century.* 

The letter to Richard Kingston last quoted 
contains the following passage: — "I purpose 
next second day to set out for the West, and 
I hope to be with thee about the 22nd proximo 
(June 1745). But I shall not be able to stay 
as usual, as I must hasten to Looe to 'squire 
Sally to Redruth Yearly Meeting; from whence 
she purposes to go to Wadebridge to pay a visit 
to her cousins. She talks as if she should not 
be able to spare time to see you at Penryn. 
But I believe she will be mistaken." 

Before the end of the same year his beloved 

c * See the Eliot Papers— -Vdjt 2. 
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Sally was taken from him, leaving him dis- 
consolate, with five children, the eldest only 
nine years old, the youngest, twins, mere babes. 
So overwhelming was his affliction that the 
widower was, for several months, wholly unable 
to attend to either business or domestic afifairs. 
With pardonable weakness he retired for 
solitude to Looe, in Cornwall ; while his mother 
proved her great mental and bodily capacity 
in arranging his affairs, and providing for the 
care of the children. The eldest daughter, 
Lydia, was sent to school at Kingsbridge, 
the old home of the family, while the others 
were distributed amongst their near relations. 
Happily, while the father was still suffering 
from depression of spirits and lack of all 
interest in earthly affairs, his brother Philip 
returned from China, and, at his mother's 
earnest request, gave up all his prospect of 
making a rapid fortune, and consented to join 
his bereaved brother in the chemist's business. 
Cheered by this brotherly kindness and efficient 
help, the disconsolate widower regained his 
equanimity, and the business was continued 
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under the firm of William Cookworthy & Co. 

The arrangement proved advantageous to both 

parties, the junior's sagacity and experience in 

trade left the elder brother more at liberty to 

attend to the scientific department in which he 

excelled ; while Captain Philip, if he missed 

the opportunity of making a rapid fortune, 

avoided also the snares and dangers of a 

merchant adventurer's life. 

Philip Cookworthy died before his elder 

brother, who preached at his funeral, and 

gave him the character of " a man who feared 

God, and eschewed evil." He left a son, Philip, 

and an only daughter, Anna, who was married 

to George Prideaux. 

The second brother, Jacob, had no family, 
and was not resident at Plymouth. 



CHAPTER III. 

Correspondence, &c., 1747 — 57. 

William Cookworthy shone more in con« 
versation than in writing. He was neither an 
author nor a great letter writer. A few letters, 
however, have been preserved, which not only- 
show his character, but are intrinsically- 
valuable. Here is one, addressed to Mary 
Williams, of Exeter, from Plymouth, 22nd^ 
I mo., 1747: — 

Dear Friend, Mary Williams, 

In a measure of divine life and fellowship of the gospel, I 
tenderly salute thee ; and I choose the present time, because 
thou art brought very fresh to my remembrance, as indeed thou 
hast been many times, especially about the close of my last 
Cornish journey. For, as in the course of it, and in the 
services to which I was called, I witnessed the Lord's 
supporting arm to be near me, so was my mind frequently 
tendered and raised into a living sense of the unbounded 
goodness and wonderful condescension of our Great Master 
to his poor servants, who are labouring to be nothing in them- 
selves, empty vessels, that He may be all ; and they what He 
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pleases to make them. The exaltation they are seeking after 
is the being raised from death to fulness of life, by virtue of 
His Divine power, and that in and by its mighty working in 
them they may be made instruments effectually to extend its 
dominion in the hearts of their fellow mortals. 

In a sense of these things I am, methinks, engaged to 
call encouragingly to thee. What matters all the opposition 
v«rhich men can make to the work of God ? They may oppose 
it to the utmost of their power and the depth of their craft, 
either to suppress or undermine His work. But all will be in 
vain. For He that sits in Heaven shall laugh them to scorn, 
and when He sees meet shall scatter them as the driven stubble 
and pour contempt upon them. In the meantime, it is our 
prudence to be still having our eye only to our Leader, and 
not fretting too much because of evil-doers. For as we are in 
the discharge of our duty all will be well with us ; and though 
there may be baptizing times, and times of deep suffering with 
the oppressed seed, as well as hard work to get into our 
services, through the opposition of dark spirits, yet as we are 
kept in innocence and uprightness towards God, and so out 
of condemnation, I think all this may be cheerfully borne for 
the sake of that peace and Divine sweetness wherewith He is 
often pleased to screen and overshadow our spirits. Therefore 
my advice to thee is, to move straightforward, without looking 
too much behind or about thee ; having found that thoughtfiil- 
ness and reflection are very weakening things, and frequently 
made use of by the Enemy to hurry and deject us : whereas 
were we cheerfully to undergo the suffering we are called 
to, it would be much easier to be gone through than when the 
difficulty is increased by our uneasy reflections. 



Have we not seen His wonders in the deep ? Why then 
should we , doubt His love towards us ? He can use what 
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LETTER TO RICHARD HINCSTON. 

I He pleases, let us nol Buffer ihe Enemy lo perplex 
our minds about our own unworlhiness and ualicnesa. Ilia 
power and holy unction is the only qualification. For il is 
His work, nnd as He is pleased lo dispense this, let us be 
satisfied. I am sensible thai at limes we ace in great want, 
and leanness comes over us. Bui I have found that as oui eye 
is to the Lord, though He may see meet to try us with want of 
bread, He supports us under the suffering of that hunger, lo 
which the blessing is : helping us through dark stormy days 
and times of &mine ; blessing the little He is pleased to give, 
and making it sufficient for our support, lo Iteep us alive till 
He sends rain on the land. 

Richard Hingston having in 1747 lost his 
wife, his friend thus addressed him and his 
family — 

My Dear Friends, 

Whom I tenderly love, and with whom I am made one 
both in suffering and in joy. My spirit hath been deeply 
dipp'd in sympathy with you for your great loss ; and my heart 
is so bound up that I hardly know what to say. Bui, as I find 
and feel, there is a sympathy between the members, so in the 
pure motion of il, I am encouraged to desire and advise yoa 
10 look up for relief to the Head ; lo Him who was touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities, and ever livelh to make inter- 
cession for us, and will not suffer us to be tried beyond 
measure ; but as our eye is to hjm. He will support His poof 
depeniiing children, nnd help them through all their afflictions; 
of which my soul hath been, and is daily, made a sure witness. 
For I have long dwell'd in the house of mourning, and the 
Lord hath blesBei) this habitation to me ; as I hope he will 
do lo you, my dear friends ; for I clearly see that ihe Lord is 
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at work in the Earth, in a very signal manner, visiting the 
hearts of his creation in order to bring all into a nearer union 
with Him ; so that they may witness Him to be their God, 
their alone Strength and Refuge, their All in All. And as we 
give up ourselves entirely to Him, I question not but we shall 
witness that all things will work together for good." 

Farewell, my dear friends, 

I am your sympathising friend, 

W. COOKWORTHY. 

Richard Hingston died the following year. 
W. Cookworthy's last letter to him is dated 
Plymouth, 24th, 9 mo., 1747, and contains the 
following : — 

I lately saw our friend, Jonah Thompson, at a funeral at 
Chard, in Somerset. We had some conversation about thee ; 
and on my saying thou had'st lately met with great afflictions, 
and mentioned them, Jonah drily answered, *Is that all!* 
He knew they were mortal ! 

He had just returned from the wedding of 
his brother Philip. Two years later, he writes 
to his daughter Lydia, that her youngest uncle, 
Benjamin, was shortly to marry S.Collier. From 
this union, descended the late physician and 
mayor of Plymouth, Joseph Collier Cookworthy, 
M.D., whose son, the Reverend Urquhart 
Cookworthy, presented the memorial window 
to the town hall. 
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The letter to Lydia, dated I'lymouth, 
12 mo. 1749, goes on thus: — 

whilst I sat in the Meetiog, luy desiies were very earaes 
ihat thy uncle might find the stale inlo which he is about V 
enter, peaceable and happy, us, through the favour of Heaven, J 
ii proved to me and thy dear mother. And there ii 
question but all will Rnd it so, who honeslly endeavimr to 
in the fear of God, and to behave to one another wilh thai 
wisdom, love and lendemess it leads lo. 

Happiness, my dear, would not be a thing di^cuU tt 
allained in any state of life, if people could but resolve to givi 
themselves up lo the direction of the Divine BeinE- and h 
governed by that Truth which He hath placed in every bosom 
for want of which the World is like a Wilderness, and full at 
confusion and trouble lo the generality of mankind. The 
sense of which makes it my earnest desire, that I and thos* 
who belong to me, may, in a peculiar manner, be separated 
from the world and all its follies ; which [ know to be vanity 
and VI 
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I have told thee aboi'e, my regard for thy Unc 
welfare, and how desirous I am that lie may enjoy that 
happiness I and your mother enjoyed. Think then what must 
be the tenderness and depth of my concern for you, my oflspring, 
Lhe tender pledges of that happy union, and almost the only 
remaining visible comforts of my life, since it pleased Divine 
Wisdom lo call home your dear mother, whose memory dwell* 
as a sweet odour on my spirit. That Great Being, whose eyt' 
looks to the very bottom of the heart, alone knows the fre^ 
quency and strength of those cries he begets in my soul fiw.' 
your everlasting welfare. 'Tis for this alone I am concerned^; 
being thoroughly satisfied that if you ai 
religious you will never want. But my concern for yoat 
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spiritual welfare is truly great, and mostly the subject of my 
morning sacrifice, when the God of my life enables me to lift 
up you and your tender cause as an holy offering before His 
altar. And as I have often entreated the Almighty to keep 
your feet from the paths of vanity, and preserve your tender 
spirits from the corruptions of the world, so let me beseech 
thee, my dear child, to be strictly on thy guard against the 
love of anything here below. Learn to look on every earthly 
object as not made to give satisfaction or joy. No, my dear, 
nothing but endeavouring to make thy thoughts and actions 
conformable to Truth can do this ; and it is the enjoyment of 
God above that can make thee truly happy. 

Remember, therefore, thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth. Devote even thy tender years to His service, and let 
thy knees learn to bow before Him. Offer the first fruits of an 
innocent mind in holy petitions for His care and watchfulness 
over thee, and praises to His Great Name for His past mercies. 
Thus wilt thou draw down on thy tender spirit the sweet 
influences of His Divine Goodness and engage the bowels of 
His endless compassion to make thee a blessing to thyself and 
a comfort to thy poor father. 

The daughter thus addressed was only thir- 
teen years old, a school-girl at Kingsbridge. 
She came home the following year, and, at the 
early age of fourteen, became her father's 
efficient house-keeper ; taking the head of his 
table, and fit company for his various guests. 
Her grandmother, however, continued to live in 
the house, till her death in 1759. Her son was 
then again bereaved of a beloved companion; 
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but was cheered by the company of Smeaton, 
the engineer, who became his guest during the 
building of the Eddystone Lighthouse. They 
went together to inspect the dove-tailed blocks 
as they lay on the Hoe before shipment to the 
rock. It was interesting to see those stones 
again on Plymouth Hoe, after they had with- 
stood the storms of more than a century, and 
had actually loosened the rock itself by the 
unyielding solidity of their masonry. 

Cookworthy continued to feel his bereave- 
ments; and was, perhaps, all the more sym- 
pathetic in the tribulations of his friends. To 
Andrew Hingston, then near the end of his 
pilgrimage, he writes : — 

I have thus far as thy sympathising friend suggested 
everything which occurs to me, which might be of use in thy 
disorder ; but the great medicine from above, the sacred balm, 
the Almighty, the unerring hand of infinite mercy, is the only 
certain cure, or alleviation of the sufferings and ills, attending 
poor pilgrims, in their travel through this vale of tears. What 
a happiness it is to be in possession of this knowledge ! Long 
hast thou been in possession of it, long hast thou looked to 
the God of Jacob as thy strength ; and he hath owned thee in 
thy own heart, by often lifting up the light of His countenance 
upon thee, and being thy present help in every needful time ; 
and to those of thy acquaintance who know and love Him, 
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Mary, who had married out of the Society and 
without parental approval. She was considered 
*' the pickle of the family," but was without vice 
and as devotedly attached to her father, as the 
other sisters were. She appears to have written 
a penitent letter, and received the following 
reply : — 

Dear Child, 

As I have no doubt, but thy last letter to me contained 
the real sentiments of thy heart, I have several times read it 
with tenderness and satisfaction ; for if thy wandering from the 
path of duty and peace, with the consequent trouble, distress, 
and remorse which I think thou must have undergone, have 
driven thee to the right place to meet with pardon, support, 
and peace ; and the goodness and tender mercies of a most 
bounteous Father have so shone forth, as to engage thy love 
and thankfulness, and have begotten a real thorough sense in 
the depth of thy heart, that he is the fairest of ten thousand, 
the only source of wisdom and bliss, the sure Almighty 
Protector and present help in every needful time ; thou art in 
that place where I have often and ardently prayed to see all 
my children. I think I have naturally a heart not unfeeling ; 
thy outward prosperity, health and honour, would give me 
some satisfaction, but all this, which the world is so apt to 
dote on, appears trivial in my eyes. We have no abiding city 
here. Eternity approaches us. We know not how near we 
are to the entrance on that immense ocean ; but a sense that 
those to whose existence I have been made instrumental, are 
in the way which leads to everlasting happiness, would give 
me joy indeed. Oh ! that my dear children for their own 
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sakes, may give me my fill of this sacred comfort ; I have 
sometimes hoped, that they will endeavour to make grateful 
returns for my parental love in this way, as they know that 
nothing in their regard, could afford me so full a joy, as to 
behold them God's children. 

I say these things to strengthen thy good resolutions. It 
is not enough to run well for a season ; we must set our hands 
to the race in earnest, and expect to find many difficulties in 
it which will call for constant care and strong exertion to 
surmount. We are all by nature children of wrath — the Devil 
hath a deeper possession of our heart than we are aware of, 
and he can only be cast out, as we are willing to part with 
our self love, that inbred, worst enemy of our house, without 
whose concurrent aid, the enemy of mankind would tempt us 
in vain. How ready are we to see this self love in others 1 
How loth to see and own it working in our own hearts ! Let 
us honestly stand open here to the silent though clear inti- 
mations of heavenly wisdom, and be strictly on our guard 
against every appearance of evil of this kind, and then the 
Almighty who beholdeth the proud afar off, but giveth grace 
to the humble, will delight to bless us. He will discover our 
enemy in all his wily approaches, and in vain will the snare be 
laid, for the child that is on its guard. Delightful simplicity ! 
oflfspring of humility, resignation, and confidence in his help, 
who never forsook his children, or sent them to the house of a 
stranger to beg their bread, how do I desire that I and mine 
may possess more of thee : the heart fully possessed of 
thee is the prodigal got home under the shelter of his father's 
roof, and secure in his Almighty Protector. That we 
live, move, and have our being, in its Author ; that he is the 
continual preserver of that being he hath given us, the source 
of every blessing of every kind which we enjoy ; that man 
possesses nothing independent of the Almighty, but his folly 
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and corruptions, are truths clearly demonstrable by the light 
of reason : but will this demonstration give the heart that 
possession of them, which may render it tranquil and happy ? 
by no means : the world swarms with knowing philosophers 
who continue miserable for want of learning of him who was 
meek and lowly of heart ; who, infinite in wisdom and power, 
is also plenteous in mercy and goodness ; who waits, who 
longs, to give his creatures the knowledge of his salvation. 
The only terms are obedience to His laws, expressed by the 
easy yoke ; and a willingness to serve apd love him, by the 
light burden. My heart blesses, reverently blesses, the holy 
name of infinite love and mercy, who hath enabled me to set 
my seal to these truths, from the moment I was made willing 
to endeavour to live a life of order. I was never called to 
part with any pleasure or advantage which could add to my 
store of happiness, nor to the discharge of any duty but what 
actually added to it. I have often clearly seen the vanity of 
worldly wisdom and self dependence, by comparing the life of 
the worldly wise to that of animals, the latter simple and 
perfect as they came out of the hands of their Creator, are fed 
and clothed by him ; they simply do what is wisdom, in that 
way which is called instinct engages and directs them to do ; 
their necessities are thus provided for, and they are safe and 
happy in a degree suitable to their nature. But man is proud ; 
man is artful, malicious, envious, and unkind ; he refuses to 
submit^ to the laws of the family ; sets up a separate footing of 
self interest, and self wisdom ; sets his great Father at defiance; 
or, forgets that he hath such a Father : he is therefore unblest, 
and without repenting and returning, must be everlastingly so : 
for thus sowing to the wind, he must reap the whirlwind. 
Where Christianity hath its due effect on our hearts, or as those 
vile affections are extirpated, we are brought to a practical 
acknowledgment of our Heavenly father, by a life of continual 
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dependence upon him. The mysteries of this life are learnt, 

in proportion to our humility and labouring after obedience to 

his will. I write my dear, what comes into my mind — my 

paper is full ; news, &c. I leave to thy sisters ; and shall now 

take my leave ; wishing you may try to live in that spirit the 

Apostle directs — Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 

things are honest, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 

things are of good report, if there be any virtue, if there be 

any praise, think of these things. With love to thy husband, 

I remain thy affectionate father, 

W.C. 

To Esther Champion. 

Plymouth, 8th of 8th mo. 1773. 
I have hopes, my dear Friend, that thy inclination to 
write to me was right, as since 1 received thy letter, my heart 
has been frequently deeply engaged on thy account. It gave 
me a tender joy to find that I had in any degree been instru- 
mental to thy advantage, in the best regards ; and I felicitate 
thee on thy being sensible of this advantage ; as a heart turned 
in good earnest to God, as a source of all true peace and real 
happiness, should ever be numbered among his greatest 
blessings. Regard, therefore, this disposition of mind, as 
everlasting love to thee, and nourish it in thy heart, by the 
deepest thankfulness ; and that this is a truth to which thou 
ought seriously and gratefully to attend, receive the evidence 
of his own words, **Ihave loved thee with an everlasting 
love, and therefore with loving-kindness have I drawn thee." 
To be distinguished from the generality of mankind, who are 
lost amongst the vanities of the things of TimCj'^by the eye 
turned towards the heavenly inheritance, is an honourable 
distinction.' It is indeed, the foundation of all true honour, 
which all those will assuredly attain, who, weary and heavy 
laden, hear and follow the tender call, " Come unto me," and 
are diligent to learn of him who was meek and lowly in heart. 
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To Philip Debell Tuckett, on his marriage 
with Esther Champion. 

. Plymouth, 1773. 
Dear Cousin, 

Thy letter of the tSrd current came to hand when I was 
at Germans, attending Francis Fox's funeral, and since my 
return, I have not, till now, found my mind in a proper dis- 
position to answer it. I can say with great truth, that from 
the time of thy coming to Plymouth, I have had an affectionate 
regard for thee, and very warm desires for thy welfare. Thou 
hast always appeared to me as a young man of a good dis- 
position, and a strong turn of mind towards virtue and religion ; 
which hath encouraged me to hope, that thou wouldst become 
a worthy man, and a useful member of society. I have not 
the least thing in my heart, against thy connexion with E. C. ; 
for whom I have a sincere and affectionate regard, as a young 
woman of great innocence, meekness, and sweetness of dis- 
position ; and if she continues a steady traveller, in the path in 
which Providence hath set her feet, I have not the least doubt 
but she will discharge, with propriety, the duties of the 
conjugal state, and in all the relations and concerns of it, 
prove a true help meet, and blessing to thee. This judgment 
is grounded on a presumption, that she has been favoured 
with a sense of that blessing which maketh rich, and addeth 
no sorrow ; which hath clearly satisfied her mind, that all 
things under the sun, as the means of contentment and felicity 
to an immortal spirit, without the gifts of his blessing, have 
vanity and vexation of spirit ever inscribed upon them. As 
this is my sincere judgment of thy Friend's character, I shall 
expect a spirit in her conduct, different, very different, from 
women in a common way ; and to her own peril be it, if she 
disappoints me. The Divine will is at once our law and help ; 
and our wisdom consists in putting the whole of our life under 
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this direction ; and our strength and success as we seek ability 
and support from him who is mighty, and able to save to the 
utmost. It is impossible for us to extend this principle too 
far ; as our life will be wise and happy, just in proportion as 
we extend it. It is a pitiable thing, that this truth is not enough 
attended to, by many religious people, who appear to content 
themselves with the discharge of what are called religious 
duties, as the whole of religion ; and thus, while they appear 
to be strictly pious, order their lives, not by the wisdom of 
Christianity, but in the common style of the world. 

I make no doubt thou takest it for granted, that the 
happiness of thy life is now settled on a sure basis ; 'tis quite 
natural for young men in thy situation so to think, the illusion 
is pleasing ; and thou mayest possibly complain of it, as an 
unkindness, to be awakened from this dream of happiness. — 
Happiness can only be the offspring of the fear of God, and 
that care, calmness, moderation, and diligence, which will 
ever attend it. To secure this happiness, thou must consider 
the state into which thou art about to enter, as requiring thy 
constant endeavour to behave with the utmost love, tenderness, 
and attention to thy partner ; meekness and moderation are 
necessary to the discharge of these important duties ; the most 
amiable disposition, the most assiduous love, and consummate 
prudence of a loving tender wife, never yet secured suitable 
returns from her partner ; 'tis all indeed she can do : and in 
discharging her duty, she will receive the approbation of 
Heaven. If thou wouldst be a kind husband, watch against 
the spirit of the world as a man of business ; for without great 
care, ability and success, with the honour which the world 
plentifully pours (in appearance at least) on the able and suc- 
cessful, are ideas that are too apt to seduce from humility 
and simplicity of heart. Regard business as it stands in 
the Divine order ; the means of exercising honesty and 
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beneficence, and the making a comfortable and decent 
provision for thy family. Let all thy views tend to this point, 
and look up steadily to Heaven for direction, and all will be 
right ; and the blessing of God will be found on all that thou 
doest. Thou wilt then be a truly able tradesman, and wilt be 
sure of meeting with the success that Providence sees is the best 
for thee. Thou hast great cause to be thankful, for the Provi- 
dential care that halh hitherto been over thee ; the way to 
secure it in future, is to guard against elation of mind and self- 
dependence ; humility ever goes before honour, and true 
humility is founded in Religion, and the knowledge of God 
and of ourselves. Thou hast tasted of the good of religion ; 
cultivate this experience, and rest assured that true wisdom is 
attained by this cultivation. I sincerely wish you every 
happiness, and remain thy affectionate Kinsman, 

WILLIAM COOKWORTHY. 

To Esther Champion on her marriage. 

Plymouth, 6th of 2nd mo. 1774. 
My Dear Friend, 



I cannot well close this letter, without giving thee a 
serious word of encouragement, which I have a strong hope 
thou hast a right to, and some persuasion thou mayest want : — 
my hope is, that thou hast seen the vanity of founding happi- 
ness, gratification, and safety, on the things that are seen, or 
on that wisdom which is from beneath : that the real happiness, 
and true wisdom of man, ever goes hand in hand with our 
endeavouring to do what is right in the sight of God : 
independent of the weak judgment of poor erring mortals, 
whose inheritance is below. The Lord has, I hope, given 
thee a large portion of that other spirit which was in Caleb ; 
and set thee to labour, to follow him fully : be very thankful 
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for this disposition ; and be assured, as thou art preserved in 
innocence and integrity, he will support thee in thy journey 
thro' the wilderness ; and every labour and every difficulty will 
contribute to establish thy trust in him, until thou hast strength 
and valour clearly to say, ** We can well go up ; what matters the 
strength or stature of our enemies, the height of the walls of 
their city ? What matters our own weakness, while the Lord 
our God is with us, and it is in his arm (which setteth fast the 
mountains, being girded with power) that we confide ?" All 
of his creatures partake of his care, and his whole workmanship 
loudly proclaim, that his goodness and his wisdom are ever 
omnipotently operative, to enable every creature to fulfil the 
end of his creation ; and shall it be deficient in men and women 
of another heart, who are trusting to his help, to follow him 
fully? Shall his will be established in the lower order of 
his creatures ; and shall not He who is mighty to save, 
accomplish it in the highest, noblest part of his work, whom 
he created to be partakers of his holiness, and heirs of eternal 
bliss ? Shall that be the great end, of all that stupendous 
display of infinite bounty, wisdom and power, through his 
glorious works in heaven above, or earth beneath ; and shall 
this end be defeated, in those who, above all things, desire 
that the Lord may be their God, and trust in him alone ? 'Tis 
an absurb lie ; 'tis the blasphemy of hell ; that would discourage 
us from confidence that we can well go up because the Lord 
is with us ; let the fruit of the good land which we have 
plucked, beyond the brook Escol, encourage us ; and if we are 
called to it, strengthen us to encourage others ; for it is a dark 
and gloomy day ; and innocent determined travellers of every 
name want encouragement. 

Farewell, my dear friend, and believe I am sincerely 

thine, 

WILLIAM COOKWORTHY. 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Plymouth China. 

A STRANGER visiting Cornwall, on approaching 
St. Austell, can hardly fail to notice the trains 
of railway wagons laden with lumps of a white 
substance, resembling chalk or whitening. It 
is the Cornish Porcelain clay, on its way to the 
Staffordshire and other Potteries, where it is 
made into the familiar vessels, known from their 
original manufacture, as China-ware. 

The Potter's art and trade are of great 
antiquity in England as well as elsewhere ; but 
until the discovery of the China-clay in Corn- 
wall, the manufacture, even with Wedgwood's 
beautiful ware, did not include the true semi- 
transparent Porcelain of China. 

In a letter, already quoted, dated 30th 5 mo., 
1745, William Cookworthy, says: — "I had lately 
with me the person who hath discovered the 
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China-earth, He had several samples of the 
China-ware of their making with him ; which 
were, I think, equal to the Asiatic. 'Twas 
found at the back of Virginia, where he was in 
quest of mines, and, having read Du Halde, 
discovered both the Petunse and Kaulin, 'Tis 
this latter earth, he says, is the essential thing 
towards the success of the manufacture. He is 
gone for a cargo of it, having bought the whole 
country of the Indians, where it rises. The 
man is a Quaker by profession, but seems to be 
as thorough a Deist as I ever met with. He 
knows a good deal of mineral affairs, but not 
funditus!' From this it would appear that 
Cookworthy was already interested in the 
nature of the true porcelain clay, when visited 
by the Deistical Quaker in 1745. As a chemist, 
and a man of science and observation, he could 
not have made his repeated journeys through 
Cornwall without taking note of its minerals, 
and he had, in all probability, observed indi- 
cations of materials apparently suitable for the 
manufacture of fine pottery ; but no precise 
date can be given to the proved "discovery" of 
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Mary, who had married out of the Society and 
without parental approval. She was considered 
" the pickle of the family ,"but was without vice 
and as devotedly attached to her father, as the 
other sisters were. She appears to have written 
a penitent letter, and received the following 
reply :— 

Dear Child, 

As I have no doubt, but thy last letter lo me conlained 
the real sentiments of thy hearl, I have several times read it 
with tenderness atid satisfaction ; for if thy wandering from the 
path of duly and peace, with the consequent trouble, distress, 
and remorse which I think thou must have undeigone, have 
driven thee to the right place lo meet with pardon, support, 
and peace ; and the goodness and tender mercies of a most 
bounteous Father have so shone forth, as to engage thy love 
and thankfulness, and have begotten a real thorough sense tn 
the depth of thy heart, that he is the feirest of ten thousand, 
the only source of wisdom and bliss, the sure Almighty 
Protector and present help in every needful time ; thou art in 
that place where I have often and ardently prayed to see all 
my childien. 1 think I have naturally a heart not unfeeling ; 
thy outward prosperity, health and honour, would give me 
^□me satisfaction, hut all this, which the world is so apt to 
dole on, appears trivial in my eyes. We have no abidiiigcity 
here. Eternity approaches us. We know not how near we 
are to the entrance on that immense ocean ; but a sense that 
those lo whose existence I have been made instrumental, are 
in the way which leads to everlasting happiness, would give 
me joy indeed. Oh ! that my dear children for their own 
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sakes, may give me my fill of this sacred comfort ; I have 
sometimes hoped, that they will endeavour to make grateful 
returns for my parental love in this way, as they know that 
nothing in their regard, could afford me so full a joy, as to 
behold them God's children. 

I say these things to strengthen thy good resolutions. It 
is not enough to run well for a season ; we must set our hands 
to the race in earnest, and expect to find many difficulties in 
it which will call for constant care and strong exertion to 
surmount. We are all by nature children of wrath — the Devil 
hath a deeper possession of our heart than we are aware of, 
and he can only be cast out, as we are willing to part with 
our self love, that inbred, worst enemy of our house, without 
whose concurrent aid, the enemy of mankind would tempt us 
in vain. How ready are we to see this self love in others ! 
How loth to see and own it working in our own hearts ! Let 
us honestly stand open here to the silent though clear inti- 
mations of heavenly wisdom, and be strictly on our guard 
against every appearance of evil of this kind, and then the 
Almighty who beholdeth the proud afar off, but giveth grace 
to the humble, will delight to bless us. He will discover our 
enemy in all his wily approaches, and in vain will the snare be 
laid, for the child that is on its guard. Delightful simplicity ! 
offspring of humility, resignation, and confidence in his help, 
who never forsook his children, or sent them to the house of a 
stranger to beg their bread, how do I desire that I and mine 
may possess more of thee : the heart fully possessed of 
thee is the prodigal got home under the shelter of his father's 
roof, and secure in his Almighty Protector. That we 
live, move, and have our being, in its Author ; that he is the 
continual preserver of that being he hath given us, the source 
of every blessing of every kind which we enjoy ; that man 
possesses nothing independent of the Almighty, but his folly 
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and corruptions, are truths clearly demonstrable by the light 

of reason : but will this demonstration give the heart that 

possession of them, which may render it tranquil and happy ? 

by no means : the world swarms with knowing philosophers 

who continue miserable for want of learning of him who was 

meek and lowly of heart ; who, infinite in wisdom and power, 

is also plenteous in mercy and goodness ; who waits, who 

longs, to give his creatures the knowledge of his salvation. 

The only terms are obedience to His laws, expressed by the 

easy yoke ; and a willingness to serve apd love him, by the 

light burden. My heart blesses, reverently blesses, the holy 

name of infinite love and mercy, who hath enabled me to set 

my seal to these truths, from the moment I was made willing 

to endeavour to live a life of order. I was never called to 

part with any pleasure or advantage which could add to my 

store of happiness, nor to the discharge of any duty but what 

actually added to it. I have often clearly seen the vanity of 

worldly wisdom and self dependence, by comparing the life of 

the worldly wise to that of animals, the latter simple and 

perfect as they came out of the hands of their Creator, are fed 

and clothed by him ; they simply do what is wisdom, in that 

way which is called instinct engages and directs them to do ; 

their necessities are thus provided for, and they are safe and 

happy in a degree suitable to their nature. But man is proud; 

man is artful, malicious, envious, and unkind ; he refuses to 

submit to the laws of the family ; sets up a separate footing of 

self interest, and self wisdom ; sets his great Father at defiance; 

or, forgets that he hath such a Father : he is therefore unblest, 

and without repenting and returning, must be everlastingly so : 

for thus sowing to the wind, he must reap the whirlwind. 

Where Christianity hath its due effect on our hearts, or as those .^ ^^ 

vile affections are extirpated, we are brought to a practical . , " ^ 

acknowledgment of our Heavenly father, by a life of continual *^ ^^ 

^'ent to 
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dependence upon him. The mysteries of this life are learnt, 

in proportion to our humility and labouring after obedience to 

his will. I write my dear, what comes into my mind — my 

paper is full ; news, &c. I leave to thy sisters ; and shall now 

take my leave ; wishing you may try to live in that spirit the 

Apostle directs — Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 

things are honest, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 

things are of good report, if there be any virtue, if there be 

any praise, think of these things. With love to thy husband, 

I remain thy affectionate father, 

W.C. 



To Esther Champion. 

Plymouth, 8th of 8th mo. 1773. 
I have hopes, my dear Friend, that thy inclination to 
write to me was right, as since 1 received thy letter, my heart 
has been frequently deeply engaged on thy account. It gave 
me a tender joy to find that I had in any degree been instru- 
mental to thy advantage, in the best regards ; and I felicitate 
thee on thy being sensible of this advantage ; as a heart turned 
in good earnest to God, as a source of all true peace and real 
happiness, should ever be numbered among his greatest 
blessings. Regard, therefore, this disposition of mind, as 
everlasting love to thee, and nourish it in thy heart, by the 
deepest thankfulness ; and that this is a truth to which thou 
ought seriously and gratefully to attend, receive the evidence 
of his own words, **Ihave loved thee with an everlasting 
love, and therefore with loving-kindness have I drawn thee." 
To be distinguished from the generality of mankind, who are 
lost amongst the vanities of the things of Time, by the eye 
turned towards the heavenly inheritance, is an honourable 
distinction.* It is indeed, the foundation of all tru^ honour, 
which all those will assuredly attain, who, weary and heavy 
laden, hear and follow the tender call, ** Come unto me," and 
are diligent to learn of him who was meek and lowly in heart. 
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created Lord Camelford, in 1784, This dis- 
covery naturally led to an acquaintance with 
Thomas Pitt, which soon ripened into cordial 
and intimate friendship,"* Together they ob- 
tained a patent in 1768, and started the 
Plymouth China Factory ; which brought the 
manufacture of Porcelain to great perfection, 
but yielded no profit to the patentees. Speci- 
mens of Plymouth china are now very rare, 
and are said to fetch three times their weight 
in gold ! 

After six years' trial and outlay, the Fly- 
mouth china works were removed to Bristol, 
and the patent was assigned to Richard 
Champion, a connection by marriage of the 
Cookworthy family. He, doubtless, continued 
to improve the manufacture ; but it had already 
attained to such perfection that in the same 
year of the transfer, 1774, a service was made 
to the order of Edmund Burke, of which history 
relates : " This example is highly important as 
showing the perfection to which the manu- 
facture of porcelain had been brought at the 

' Harrison's Memoir. 
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time of the transfer of the works from Cook- 
worthy to Champion."* 

Cookworthy had engaged a skilful decorator 
from Sfevres, whose embellishments were greatly 
admired. He also employed an ingenious 
lad, who afterwards became the celebrated 
enameller, Henry Bone. Some elegant designs 
for the Plymouth China-ware, by William 
Stephens, are preserved by his descendants, 
the Thompsons, of Bridgwater." 

Admirable as are the decorations of the 
Plymouth and Bristol china-ware, it is even 
more esteemed for the excellence of the ware 
itself A gentleman in the trade who had 
visited all the great porcelain works in Europe, 
declared that none of them produced such a 
quality as the old Plymouth china. "Cook- 
worthy," said he, "is my patron saint." In an 
account of the calamitous fire at the Alexandra 
Palace, where thousands of choice specimens of 
old English porcelain and pottery were gathered 
together, the effect is thus stated : "No evidence 

* Life of Josiah Wedgewood, by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A. ; 
also Art Journal^ Sept., 1863. 
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more decisive of the excellence of the Bristol 
porcelain could be adduced ; for while the fire 
reduced thesoft and fusiblespecimens of Chelsea, 
Bow, Worcester, and others, to shapeless and 
crumpled masses, the true porcelain of Bristol, 
though broken, retains its whiteness and form, 
and even the most delicate details show no 
signs of fusion."* 

The endeavours to make the porcelain manu- 
facture a paying concern succeeded but little 
better at Bristol than they had at Plymouth. 
Champion, therefore, removed it to the Stafford- 
shire Potteries, where the trade had long 
flourished, and where the fuel required was close 
at hand. The Bristol patent-right was trans- 
ferred to acompany of six partners, at Tunstall, 
and thence taken to Shelton. Hither, we are 
told, "Cookworthy's patent was brought, and 
here, with the experienced potters, who had 
become its purchasers, and under the manage- 
ment of Champion, who had produced such 
exquisite specimens of Art at Bristol, the 
first pieces of China made in Staffordshire 

were produced." 

* Newspaper report of the fire. 
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About the time the works were removed from 
Tunstall to Shel ton, Champion received, through 
Burke, then in office, whose election for Bristol 
he had materially assisted, the appointment of 
Deputy Paymaster of the Forces. On receiv- 
ing this appointment, in 1782, Champion left 
Staffordshire, but losing it on the dissolution of 
the ministry, he went to America, and settled 
at Camden in South Carolina, where he died 
in 1787. 

Neither his family, nor Cookworthy's, ever 

received any benefit from the important art 
and industry they had been the means of 

establishing.* 

* For a more detailed account of William Cookworthy 
and the Plymouth China Factory, see a paper by R. N. Worth, 
in the ** Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Literature and Art," 1876. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Other Experiments. 

About the same time as his experiments with 
the China-clay, the benevolent mind of William 
Cookworthy was engaged in discovering some 
means of relieving distress at sea, on the failure 
of fresh water. He was convinced that this 
might, to some extent, be accomplished by 
distilling salt-water on board ship. He detailed 
his plan in a letter to a friend, dated July, 1760, 
in which he wrote : — 

"As the former experiments were made when 
my thoughts were far from being at liberty, I 
have made new ones since my return from 
Cornwall ; and I think I can now give thee a 
satisfactory answer to every part of the subject, 
but one ; which I shall take due notice of, when 
I come to it As I don't choose to rest things 
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on my own judgment, but to lay before my 
friends the reasons for my conclusions, I have 
sent thee by the wagon the product of my last 
experiments. 

"We took a large spoonful of well-burnt wood 
ashes, and found they weighed 4 ozs. troy 
weight. We then took dj of these ashes, and 
put them into a small experimenting retort, 
with a hj of sea water. We drew off this sea 
water to dryness. It came off sweet to upwards 
of 12 ozs.; but the last 3 ozs. were rough and 
ill-tasted. 

"The next experiment was on a pint of sea 
water and 5 grains of refined potash, distilled 
to dryness. In this, the water came off sweet 
to the last. 

" In an experiment on sea water without any 
addition, the product in all respects appears to 
me to be as good ; nor was the quantity of 
what came off last, of ah ill flavour greater than 
from the wood-ashes. 

"We distilled 30 gallons of sea-water in our 
common alembic, which required 70 lbs. of coals 
to draw it over. This water was sweet and 
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without any flavour, but what it had from the 
worm. 

"From these experiments it appears to me 
that any of them will answer; the first and 
second running of all of them being superior in 
goodness to the water used by sea-faring men. 
And in regard to the ill quality of what comes 
last, it's not of the least consequence ; as in the 
alembic distillation, a quantity proportionally 
lai^er than is ill-tasted water, must be left in the 
still. 

"The whole of this affair is very plain. The 
grand object is the saving of fuel. In order to 
answer this end, I would advise the use of ahead 
with a rim, like those formerly used in the cold 
stills, and at present in distillations in Balneo. 
As I have no such still-head, I could not make 
an experiment of the quantity of water to be 
procured by the same quantity of coals by the 
use of this still-head, more than by the common 
one. Silvanus and Timothy Bevan have such a 
head ; which will, I believe, fit the still in which 
they place their balneum. Nothing needs be 
done but to weigh out the two equal quantities 
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of coals : let one be used under the still with 
the common head, and the other with the 
balneum head. The quantity of water used in 
each distillation ought to be equal, and the fire- 
place suffered to grow quite cold between them,, 
for obvious reasons. By this rule the com- 
parative advantage of one head beyond the 
other, will be easily determined, and I believe 
will appear to deserve attention. The water 
used may be common water. A still which 
holds 20 gallons will work off about lyi gallons 
per hour, consequently 6 gallons in 4 hours,, 
which would be sufficient for 12 men, supposing 
them quite out of water. But I think such a 
still would be large enough for 30 men, if they 
took the alarm on the first appearance of danger 
from want of water.'' 

Then follow directions ; concluding with "It 
may be worth considering if it might not be 
proper to make the ship's boiler, or the kettle 
they boil their victuals in, so shaped about the 
mouth as to receive a still-head in a proper 
manner, and thus answer the ends of a still. 
And if the head was put . on, even when they 
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were boiling their victuals, the water might 
be saved, and, if this was constantly done, in 
no contemptible quantity ; which, I believe, 
would be as well or better flavoured water 
than what seamen commonly use." 

The Virgula rfiWwa, divining rod or "dowsing 
fork," still used in the mining districts of Corn- 
wall and the limestone regions of Somersetshire, 
is commonly regarded as "a lingering super- 
stition." But that is not the view of those 
familiar with its use, William Cook worthy had 
seen much of its employment In the Cornish 
mineral districts, and appears to have been 
satisfied that it was no mere superstition, though 
science had not yet explained the phenomena. 
In some "Observations on the Properties of the 
Virgula divina" left among his papers, he says : 
"As what I have seen on this subject appears 
to have been writ by people who had no true 
knowledge of it, I shall take no notice of what 
they say, but proceed simply to set down what 
I have observed, in hopes that the instrument 
may come into use, and be of that service to 
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mankind, which I am convinced the Author of 
Nature intended." 

He then describes the form and method of 
using the rod, and its various uses in discovering 
different metals; but the paper is too long for 
insertion here,* and would not do much towards 
settling the controversy, which is as animated 
now as it was in the last century. 

It is often supposed that the practitioners 
with the dowsing rod claim a kind of magic or 
supernatural gift ; but this is a misapprehension. 
There is no pretence of anything more than 
a peculiar susceptibility to some magnetic or 
other unexplained force, which affects the nerves 
of the holder of the rod, when he stands over a 
metallic vein or reservoir of water. It is not a 
question for Pharisees and Sadducees, but for 
the unprejudiced investigation of those who 
seek only truth. Imposture and superstition 
will not explain the facts. 



* It fills 24 pages of the Grandson's Memoir. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Writings of Swedenborg. 

The name of Cookworthy is known to bi- 
ography in connection with the discovery of 
the Cornish porcelain -clay, and the establish- 
ment of the china-manufacture at Plymouth 
and afterwards at Bristol. But he is held in 
higher estimation by others, as one of the first 
translators and publishers of the writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg — the herald, as they 
believe, of the new dispensation of Divine Truth, 
seen in symbolic vision by the apocalyptic 
writer, as the New Jerusalem coming down out 
of heaven from God, and declared by the angel 
to be "the bride, the wife of the Lamb": — a 
New Church, seen as a city, in the orderly 
arrangement of its doctrine in relation to life, 
and as a bride and wife in its worship of the 
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One Bridegroom and Husband, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lamb. 

The first public announcement of these 
writings appeared in London, on the sth 
February, 1750; when John Lewis, a publisher 
in Paternoster Row, advertised 'the first part 
of Arcana Cce/esiia, or Heavenly Secrets, which 
are in the Sacred Scriptures or Word of God." 

One of the few persons known to have 
responded to this announcement, was Stephen 
Penny of Dartmouth, who purchased and read 
the book, as he tells the publisher, "with the 
fullest satisfaction, having long ardently wished 
to see the historical part of the Old Testament, 
which seems only to regard the Jewish dispen- 
sation, proved to be as delightful, as instructive, 
and as necessary for the knowledge of Christians, 
as the New." 

The Arcana CcelesHa consists of an interpre- 
tation, or revelation, of the inner and spiritual 
meaning of the Books of Genesis and Exodus ; 
showing that what is commonly taken for 
merely a brief account of the Creation of the 
material universe, the Deluge, and the early 
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history of the human race and the Jewish nation, 
is, in its deeper and more sacred meaning, an 
account of the creation and regeneration of Man 
as an immortal being; from his "beginning,*' or 
first state of chaos, "empty and void," through 
the six days or states of spiritual evolution, till 
the true Humanity or Adam is formed, and 
the Good, the True and the Beautiful are united 
in the Garden of Eden. '^Male and female 
created He them^ and called their name Adam'^ — 
Man. 

The writer of the Arcana Coelestia^ published 
in Latin in 1747, anticipated by nearly a 
century the difficulties of modern science in 
reconciling the Biblical account of the Creation 
and Deluge with ascertained geological facts. 
He also explained the Jehovistic and Elohistic 
passages, which have exercised recent Biblical 
critics. These difficulties, as well as Colenso's 
numerical and other puzzles, are all removed, 
when the Holy Scriptures are read as a Divine 
Revelation of Spiritual Truth, and not as mere 
human records of earthly transactions ; few of 
which, indeed, would be worth the learning 
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bestowed upon them, if they involved nothing 
ipore than the literal and historical statements ; 
whether those statements be facts of true 
history, more or less inaccurate traditions, or 
merely ancient fables. Be they which they 
may, matters little to man as an immortal 
being, if they contain nothing but temporal 
and worldly stories. 

The publication of the Arcana Coelestia ex- 
tended from 1747 to 1758, and was followed by 
several minor works — De Ccelo et Inferno^ De 
Nova Hierosolymay Doctrina Vitce^ and others. 
But the author's name was not known till 1769, 
when at the request of the Reverend Thomas 
Hartley, the Rector of Winwick, in North- 
amptonshire, he consented to its publication. 

Stephen Penny, of Dartmouth, was acquainted 
with Cookworthy, and is believed to be the 
person who introduced to him Swedenborg's 
writings. Which of them he first saw is not 
certain, but he is said to have soon laid the 
volume down with aversion. After reflecting 
on what he had read, he began to think there 
might be more truth in it than he had at first 
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admitted. He resumed his reading, and was 
gradually convinced of the truth and value of 
what he read. So strong, indeed, grew this 
conviction, that he felt himself constrained to 
take part in the publication of such important 
writings, and translating them into the English 
language. He accordingly published in English, 
at Plymouth, in 1763, the Doctrine of Life. 
This was Swedenborg's first appearance in 
English, "with the exception," says W. White, 
"of the abortive issue of part of the Arcana 
Cirlesiia in 1750." 

After assisting in the publication of the 
treatise on the Intercourse between tJte Souland 
Body, Cookworthy,in conjunction with Hartley, 
produced the larger work on Heaven and Hell. 
About this work, Hartley wrote, after Cook- 
worthy's death, " I find myself called upon in 
order to rectify and obviate some mistakes, to 
observe as follows : — Mr. William Cookworthy, 
of Plymouth, began and carried on a con- 
siderable part of the translation. I translated 
and finished the remainder. He submitted his 
part to my revisal and corrections ; but I found 
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it needful to form his part from the original 
Latin into a similarity of language with my 
own, and accordingly completed it. To which 
I added the Preface, and the whole of the Notes. 
Mr. Cookworthy was at the whole expense of 
the publication." 

This was in 1778. Some years previously, 
Cookworthy, in company with Hartley, had 
personally visited Swedenborg at his lodgings 
in Clerkenwell ; then a suburban retreat, where 
the old philosopher would take his walks, and 
distribute gingerbread nuts to the children he 
happened to meet. Our old friend, Thomas 
Coar, had met him there. The two ministers. 
Hartley and Cookworthy, were agreeably im- 
pressed at their interview ; but the particulars 
are, unfortunately, lost — Cookworthy kept no 
Journal. They invited the Seer to dinner, but 
he politely declined, as his dinner, he said, was 
already provided — consisting of bread and milk. 
He was then about eighty years old. In a 
letter to Hartley, dated London 1769, he says: 
**I take pleasure in the friendship you express 
for me in your letter, and return you thanks for 
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the same ; but as to the praises therein, I con- 
sider them as belonging to the truths contained 
in my writings, and so refer them to the Lord 
our Saviour as his due, who is in Himself the 
Fountain of all Truth." Then referring to 
Hartley's desire that he would give some 
account of himself, to obviate ill-grounded 
prejudices, he gives briefly the particulars of 
his life — that he was born on the 29th January, 
1689 (1690), son of Jasper Swedborg, bishop 
of Westrogothia ; appointed by Charles XH. 
assessor in the Metallic College ; ennobled in 
17 19, and named Swedenborg. After giving 
other particulars, he continues: "Whatever of 
worldly honors and advantage may appear to 
be in the things before-mentioned, I hold them 
as matters of low estimation, compared with 
the honour of that sacred office to which the 
Lord himself hath called me, who was graciously 
pleased to manifest himself to me his unworthy 
servant in the year 1743, to open in me a sight 
of the spiritual world, and to enable me to 
converse with spirits and angels ; and this 
privilege has been continued to me to this day. 
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From that time I began to print and publish 
various unknown Arcana, that have been either 
seen by me, or revealed to me, concerning 
Heaven and Hell ; the state of men after death ; 
the true worship of God ; the spiritual sense of 
the Scriptures, and many other important truths 
tending to salvation and true wisdom ; and that 
mankind might receive bene6t from these com- 
munications, was the only motive which has 
induced me at different times to leave my home 
to visit other countries. As to this world's 
wealth, I have sufficient, and more I neither 
seek nor wish for. Your letter has drawn these 
things from me, as you say they may be a 
means to prevent or remove any false judg- 
ment or prejudice with r^ard to my personal 
circumstances. Farewell, and I heartily wish 
you prosperity, both spiritual and temporal, of 
which I make no doubt, if you go on to pray 
to our Lord, and to set Him always before 
you. — Eman. Swedenborg." 

This letter is printed in the English trans- 
lation of the treatise on Heaven and Hell, and 
was, of course, read by William Cookworthy. 
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But Swedenborg's "views" did not loosen his 
attachment to the Society of Friends. They 
enlarged, explained, and corrected, rather than 
contradicted those of the early Friends, and by 
always setting the love of God and man above 
other points of doctrine, they enabled the 
disciple to embrace as a fellow-christian every 
one who proved his love and faith in his Lord 
and Saviour, by keeping His commandments: 
''If a man love me he will keep my words ^ and 
my Father will love him^ and we will xome 
unto him^ and make our abode with himP Can 
there be a closer union than that on earth ? 

William Cookworthy remained until his death 
an approved minister in the Society of Friends ; 
but he became less strict than he had been in 
pressing external peculiarities upon his family. 
His grandson says: "Though his new views were 
not fully adopted by his children while he lived, 
and only by my mother (his youngest daughter) 
after his death, it was their uniform testimony, 
that to Swedenborg's instrumentality, under 
Heaven, was he indebted for becoming that 
Prince in Israel, which he undoubtedly was."* 

* G. Harrison's Memoir, p. 66. 
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It would be out of place here, and indeed 
impracticable, to give anything like a full ac- 
count of the voluminous writings of the Swedish 
Seer, or to ascertain the extent of Cookworthy's 
acquaintance with them. He probably found 
that they contained, like those of the apostle 
Paul, "some things hard to be understood, which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest unto 
their own destruction/"^' But he must have 
learned from the book he translated and pub- 
lished, that "the Lord is the God of heaven"; 
(for those who see Him see the Fatherf) the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.J And, being thus settled on the sure 
foundation, his mind could no longer be con- 
fused with the idea of three Gods, but would 
look to the Lord alone for reconciliation and 
salvation. § 

From the same book he would learn, that the 
blessedness of Heaven is not in outward show 
and singing the praises of the Lord; but in 
loving others better than ourselves. "For all 

*2 Peter hi., 16. f John xiv., 9-11. J Isaiah ix., 6. 

§ 2 Cor. V. 19. 
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in Heaven are forms of love and charity, and 
appear in beauty beyond description, because 
their looks, their speech, their every action, are 
so many expressions of love."* By love to the 
neighbour is not to be understood the love of 
his person, but of all that is good and true in 
his character, and "true charity is to do what is 
good, just and right in every relation of Ufe.f 
"All religion," says Swedenborg, "has relation 
to life, and the life of religion is to do good." 
This being so — and who can dispute it? — the 
life of heaven cannot be one of self-indulgence 
or pious indolence, but must be one of active 
usefulness — of dozng^ good. Accordingly, we 
read in the book referred to, "that it constitutes 
part of the happiness of angels to communicate 
their joys to one another; and as all of them 
are like-minded in this, how joyous must be the 
effect ! seeing that in the heavens there is a 
mutual communication between one and all ; 
and this results from the two-fold love that 
prevails there — love to the Lord, and love to 

their neighbour ; which love is the Lord's own 

* Heaven and Hell, No 17. fA.C, 5025, 8120, &c. 
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gift, proceeding from His divine goodness, 
communicating His blessedness to all who 
are willing to receive it ; for He wills the 
happiness of all."* 



Those who wish to obtain further information about the 
writings of Swedenborg without undertaking the study of his 
voluminous w^orks, are recommended to read the following : — 

The Letter and the Spirit, by George Trobridge. 

The Creed of the New Church, by Rev. J. Presland. 

The New Theology, by Rev. H. B. Browning, M.A., 

Rector of St. George with St. Paul, Stamford. 

The Plenary Inspiration of Scripture, by Rev. Samuel 
Noble. 

An Appeal, by the same writer. 

The Gospels of Matthew and John, by Rev W. Bruce. 

The Divine Word Opened, by Rev. J. Bailey. 

A Letter to the Archbishop of Dublin, by the Rev. 
Augustus Clissold, M.A. 

Sermons and other Works of the Rev. J. Clowes, M.A., 
Rector of St. John's, Manchester. 

Life and Correspondence of the Rev. J. Clowes, M.A., 
by Theodore Compton. 

And the Publications of the Swedenborg Society, 
Bloomsbury Street. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Naval Friends. 

Deeply interested in natural as well as 
in spiritual science and discovery, William 
Cookworthy could not be indifferent to the 
visit in 1768, of that great navigator, who 

Steer'd Britain's oak into a world unknown. 

The oak in this instance being the ship 
Endeavdur, of only 370 tons burthen, in which 
Captain Cook and his companions, Joseph 
Banks and Dr. Solander, sailed to Otaheite, to 
observe the transit of Venus in 1769. They 
were all hospitably entertained by William 
Cookworthy ; who would enjoy the company of 
such men, and especially that of the good and 
brave Captain Cook ; whose nautical skill and 
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scientific attainments were combined with a 
noble character, of which it was said — 

Where'er he found a man to nature true, 
The rights of man were sacred in his view. 

Captain Cook was again at Plymouth in 1772 
and 1776. The old mahogany table at which 
Cookworthy entertained his guests is still pre- 
served by his great-grandson, Edward Harrison, 
of Watford. 

The young native, Omai, brought home by 
Cook from Otaheite — Tahiti, as it is now 
called — was an object of great and benevolent 
interest to William Cookworthy. 

Another of his naval friends was the "gallant 
Jervis," afterwards Earl St. Vincent, referred to 
in the sailors' song — 

My name it is Tom Tough, 
And I've seen a little service : 

I've sailed with noble Howe, 
And I've fought with gallant Jervis. 

When captain of the Foudroyant^ and stationed 
at Plymouth, Jervis was invited to dine at Mount 
Edgcombe House, but was told to expect no 
company, but an old Quaker. "Rather queer 
company for a man-o'-war's man," said the 



captain ; "but I'll come." When the hospitality 
of the mansion was concluded, and the captain 
took leave, he told his host that whenever he- 
dined with him again he should wish for no 
better company than his friend the "old Quaker," 
Nor did he ever lose an opportunity, either of 
coming to Cookworthy's house, or of meeting 
him elsewhere. They became fast friends, and. 
it was a well-known saying of Lord St.Vincent's- 
that no one could be in Mr. Cookworthy's com- 
pany without being the wiser and better for it. 
After one of his visits the captain was so deeply 
moved by what he had heard, that on returning 
to his ship, late at night, he could not rest 
without unburdening his mind to the chaplain, 
who was also his intimate personal friend. 
Going to the chaplain's cabin, he said, "Gardner, 
you must awake, I have had such a day with 
Mr. Cookworthy, as you must hear of before I 
can sleep." He then described in animated 
language the delightful conversation he had 
enjoyed. Gardner, who related the incident,, 
attempted to enlarge on the happiness of a lif^ 
dedicated to virtue and religion, when thtf 
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captain stopped him with " Hold your tongue. 
If I delight in Mr. Cookworthy*s instruction, I 
didn't come to hear a sermon from you." 

Jervis was considered a severe disciplinarian ; 
but he was not wanting in tender as well as 
noble feelings. It is related of him, that having 
left his ship on some trifling business, a petty 
officer had taken the opportunity to go ashore 
to see his wife and children, and either going 
or returning, had been drowned. The Captain 
severely reproached himself with neglect of 
duty, through which discipline had been relaxed, 
and a poor family had lost their natural pro- 
tector. In one of his naval actions, being borne 
down upon by one ot the enemy's ships, the 
captain was on the point of ordering the helm- 
a-starboard, when a young midshipman, struck 
with the thought that a contrary movement 
would secure the first fire, ventured to call out, 
" If we put our helm to port we shall rake her." 
Jervis immediately caught the idea, saying to 
the boy, "You are right, Bowen," and gave 
orders accordingly; conceding the credit where 
it was due. 
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A character like this would be justly esteemed 
by such a man as William Cookworthy, and 
may account for the friendship of two such 
apparently ill-assorted friends as "the gallant 
Jervis," and "the old Quaker." The captain took 
particular interest in watching his friend's 
peculiarities, not for the purpose of ridicule, but , 
of noting the involuntary emotions of an un- 
common mind, and one possessing a marvellous 
power of abstraction. Full of thought and 
conversation at table, he would sometimes take 
up his neighboiir's glass instead of his own. 
One day, at the dinner table of his wife's 
nephew, in the full tide of conversation, he 
seized Captain Jervis's glass and drained its 
contents. "Uncle!" exclaimed his host, "dost 
thou know "? " Hush," interrupted the cap- 
tain in anundertone,shaking his fist, "say a word 
if you dare!" And the conversation went on, 
the uncle remaining unconscious of what had 
happened.* 

Jervis's ship, the Foudroyant^ might be seen 
until lately among the old men-of-war at 

* Memoir by the Grandson. 
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Devonport, and has been recently brought to 
public notice as one of Nelson's ships ; but 
Nelson's connection with her was of very short 
duration. She was originally taken from the 
French, and put under Jervis's command in 
^77 Si when Nelson was a midshipman. 

Jervis commanded the Foudroyant in Kep- 

pelFs engagement off Ushant in 1778, and 
again in 1782 when he captured the Pegase off 
Brest, and was made K.C.B. In 1795 he 
attained the full rank of Admiral, and in 1797 
gained the great victory off Cape St. Vincent, 
from which he took his title. 

" This great capfain," says Lord Brougham, 

" presented a union, as rare as it was admirable, 
of the highest qualities which can adorn both 
civil and military life."* 



Brougham's Statesmen of the time of George III. 
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CHAPTER Vltl. 
1 Absence of Mind. 

' The concentration of thought, often called 

absence of mind — meaning absence of attention 
to other things — which was remarkable in 

V William Cookworthy, sometimes led him into 

other acts even more disorderly than drinking 
out of another man's glass. In the eagerness 
of conversation, while discussing the qualities 
of genuine porcelain, he has been known to 
illustrate his lecture by breaking a piece of his 
friend's china. A single instance of this kind 
would be enough to give rise to the tradition 
that he was in the habit of making free with 
the crockery of other people as well as his own. 
One First Day at Exeter, on leaving the house 
of his friend, a physician, to go to Meeting, 
and finding rain falling, he stepped back for 
shelter, and put on a cloak that was hanging in 
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the hall. In those days a physician's walking 
costume was a scarlet cloak, with a gold-headed 
cane. In this garb he walked into Meeting and 
into the Ministers' gallery, without observing 
the Babylonish garment which attracted the 
attention of everyone else. When we has told 
of it after Meeting, he said he had not noticed 
the colour ; all he knew was that it sheltered 
him comfortably from the rain. Umbrellas were 
not such habitual companions of Friends as they 
afterwards became. 

A more grevious instance, says his grandson, 
occurred on his road to the Exeter Quarterly 
Meeting. Stopping at Ashburton to refresh 
himself and his horse, he found in the Inn-room 
a work of fiction, which he took up to while 
away an hour; but he soon became so absorbed 
in the story as to have entirely forgotten the 
purpose of his journey, and that so completely, 
that he was found still occupied with the 
book, by the Friends on their return. It was 
one of the celebrated novels of the last century, 
reflecting the morals of the age, and capable of 
ministering to either vice or virtue, according 
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to the mind of the reader. Novel reading of 
any kind was discountenanced by Friends in 
those days, and rightly ; but a man like William 
Cookworthy could choose the good and eschew 
the evil even in such works as Fielding's. 
Those of Richardson have a higher moral tone, 
and Cook worthy said that his Sir Charles 
Crandison brought him into good company, 
" How easy," says the writer, "sits Sir Charles's 
piety upon him! He can pity a dying friend, 
without saddening his own heart; for he lives 
the life of duty as he goes along, and fears 
not the inevitable lot."* 



The Public Friend. 

CHAPTER IX. 

William Cookworthy's last visit to London 
was in 1778, when the translation of Sweden- 
borg's Treatise on Heaven and Hell, was 
published by the Friends' bookseller, James 
Phillips, of George Yard, Lombard Street It 
is a large and well-printed quarto of 412 pages. 
His grandson says, in his Memoir: "As he 
walked with my father through Cornhill, on his 
way to the bookseller's, he could not forbear 
being diverted with the translation of such a 
work having been made and published by a 
public Friend. He joked about his being taken 
to task for it, and being asked what he really 
was. He chuckled at the notion of answering 
for himself in the words of the showman of a 
nondescript odd fish they had been to see the 
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day before — 'Some say he's a grampus, and 
some a porpoise, but for my part I don't know 
what he is.'"* 

But William Cookworthy's conviction of the 
truth of Swedenborg's testimonies did not make 
him undervalue those of George Fox, William 
Penn, and the early Friends, He fully ap- 
preciated their views of the spirituality of true 
religion and worship, and their recommendation 
of simplicity of life and conversation ; but he 
did not substitute for church ceremonials, 
scruples about vestments and forms of speech. 
Nor did he. it appears, care to attend select 
meetings of ministers and elders. His nephew, 
Berry Marshmont, we are told, was "a strict 
Friend," an Elder, and tried to bring his uncle 
into harness; but the meetings had too much 
of the stiff solemnity he called mumpsim as 
to suit his taste.t Yet as a member of t le 
Monthly Meeting he took his part in t ne 
discipline, "On one occasion," says the grar 
son, "a deputation from the Yearly Meetii ig 

* The Censorship of the Morning Meeting was Ihen in fori 

See Boet of ExItacU, 1783. 

t The Grandson's Memoir, p. 131, 
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was present, when a. case of delinquency, 
reported from former sittings, was again under 
discussion. One of the London Friends, a stern 
disciplinarian, clad in drab from tip to toe, 
expressed his surprise that so much time 
should have been allowed to pass before pro- 
ceeding to disownment — adding that he knew 
an individual so overwhelmed with contrition 
and a sense of his unworthiness as to have 
asked his Monthly Meeting to disunite him. 
'And is there a Meeting,' said my grandfather, 
in a tone of impressive sweetness, 'that could 
disown a man in such a frame of mind ?'" In 
another case a Friend, who had joined the 
Society by convincement, had inherited some 
lay tithes, which being a sort of property 
disallowed by the rules, the case came before 
the Monthly Meeting. "On its being called 
over, and found to be of some standing, the 
Deputation said there was but one course left, 
and that was disownment. 'But,' said the 
clerk, 'the Friend is from home, and ought to 
be heard: he has urged strong reasons for 
his conduct.' At the mention of reasons, the 
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A nrahe^v :f his jwn. ha\Tng: taken afeice at oj 
some treatment he had recavei gave up ' 
attending" the !ileedng- for ^or^p. as well as i^ 
all others. This ccming: to his uncle's notice^ " 
he wrote him a kind but serious letto" of re- 
monstrance, ra which he says : i 

'• I will snppose the Fdends behaved cither injudicioas]^ % 

and indelicatelv. But I beiieire that what rhev did was &ain *itl] 

no ill-will :o thee- Their jealoii^ rhaf, by going to a public- ^ U 

hoase thou might form improp^- counectioosy 2nd be inseoaHy ^ tli 

hurt, was an honest jealousy. ofisp 

If we are wise we shall judge of the actions of men. by their !^ei 

motives ; and, if these are good, we shall not be angiy at it, ^^ 

and pity an injudicious conduct, though we omselTes may , 

}}€ the objects of it. But suppose there may be something not **' 

^|iiite right, what a strange way of resenting it ! for a man to Ifg^ 
dr</p the religion of his education and totally forsake all public 
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By something I have heard, thou appearest to dislike the 
ways, and, possibly, the principles of our Society. Suppose 
this is the case, — yet this abrupt way of leaving us is very 
ungrateful and imprudent. To give me and thy Friends no 
intimation of thy design, no reason for thy change of sentiments, 
was certainly to treat us very unkindly. 



I tremble for thy situation, which I know to be exceedingly 
dangerous. Thy preservation lies heavy on my heart. Open 
thy mind iiilly and candidly to me and keep back nothing. 
Thou may'st depend on my treating thee with the most tender 
regard. And if I have said plain things in this letter, it has 
been with an earnest desire to rouse thy attention to subjects 
thou appearest averse to. Who knows, but a kind Providence, 
ever watchful over His creatures, may have suffered thee to 
fall into this conduct, to let thee see the tendency of inattention 
to our first duty, and of indulging in natural weaknesses, 
which we ought to curb and keep under command ? 



Endeavour to forget, and behave as if thou hast forgotten, 
that anything of the kind has happened ; behave to thy Friends 
with all the respect and cheerfulness in thy power ; resolve to 
go to Meeting, and leave every motion in thy heart repugnant 
to this advice, which pretends to manliness and spirit, as the 
offspring of pride and cowardice ; for these are its real 
parents." 

William Cookworthy continued, as long as 
health permitted, a diligent attender of the 
Meetings for Worship on First day morning 
and afternoon ; in addition to which, he, for 
twenty-five years, held an evening meeting at 
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his own house every First day, when not from 
home. At first this was intended only for h.s 
own family and resident visitors, hut it was 
afterwards attended by most of the younger 
Friends, who doubtless fottnd themselves in 
presence of a householder instructed unto the 
Kingdom of Heaven, who brought out of his 
treasury things new and old." 

As these Meetings are mentioned with 
approval in the Obituary Testimony of the 
Monthly Meeting, we may assume that they 
were satisfactory to Friends in general. 

Zeal for the profitable employment of the 
Lord's Day was free from the error of making 
it irksome to young and active minds— a day 
to afflictthe soul. The occupation of the hands, 
without mental exertion or disturbance by 
selfish aims, is not any breach of the Sabbath's 
rest. It rather tends to prevent restlessness, 
and the weariness of overstrained solemnity. 
As the pious Oberlin, years afterwards, found 
the expediency of allowing his congregation to 
bring their habitual knitting to his evening 
•Malt. xiii. 52., 
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lectures, so William Cookworthy permitted his 
hearers to employ their fingers in the simple 
occupation of netting. But he was careful to 
avoid giving offence to weak brethren, or more 
scrupulous consciences, and would have the 
netting put away on the arrival of anyone 
likely to object to it. 

If what was called his "absence of mind," or 
rather, his faculty of confining it to one subject 
at a time, to the exclusion of what was passing 
around him, sometimes led William Cook- 
worthy into apparent eccentricities, it had the 
great advantage of keeping his mind undis- 
turbed by distracting thoughts. He could 
carry on a lively conversation on his way to 
Meeting, up to the very door, and resume it on 
his way home ; yet not allow a thought of it to 
pass through his mind while in Meeting. His 
whole soul would be devoted to the inward and 
spiritual worship of Him who is a Spirit. He 
would sometimes allude to this favoured state 
in his ministry, and would encourage those 
who were troubled with disturbing thoughts, by 
telling them that he had at one time suffered in 
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like manner ; but now, said he, "I can thank- 
fully say that the world and all its cares are left 
at the Meeting-house door." 

On his way to or from London in 1778, he 
halted at Bristol, and preached and prayed at 
the Friars' Meeting-house. The words were 
taken down in short-hand by Thomas Crow- 
ley, of London. As the reporting of Friends' 
sermons was then a breach of privilege, there 
are but few specimens preserved to shew the 
style of preaching in the last century. It may 
not, therefore, be over-burdening these pages 
to print the entire sermon : — 

"I have remembered, my friends, in this 
Meeting, the case of the poor widow of Sarepta. 
She was exposed to great poverty — had nothing 
but a little meal in her barrel and oil in her 
cruse. She found this just sufficient for her 
present support, and expected soon to perish. 
But the prophet came to her in this deplorable 
state ; and after she told him she was getting 
a few sticks to bake a cake for the present 
sustenance of herself and child, and then to die, 
he said, *Also make me a cake.' And she 
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hearkened unto the word of the prophet, and 
did according to his order. This was her 
preservation through the year of famine. 

" I have thought, my friends, some are in this 
situation in this Meeting. Though I have but 
very little or no sustenance, it seems to me that 
I am — ^and I hope rightly — engaged to bring it 
forth for yours. It is chiefly this: — *Tum unto 
Me, and I will turn unto you, saith the Lord : 
draw nigh unto Me, and I will draw nigh unto 
you.* 

"There has been a prayer in my heart, that 
all might be sensible of the one thing we stand — 
continually stand — in need of; the powerful help 
of Almighty God, in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being. For it is an eternal truth, 
that none but that God who made us, can 
preserve, can keep us from danger, and defend 
us from sin : can supply us with wisdom and 
strength to discharge all our duties, leading us 
through time to eternity ; making us strangers 
and pilgrims upon earth. 

"Salvation comes not from the hills or 
mountains, but from the Lord alone ; and it is 

G 
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certain that all might find salvation in Him, if 
all were concerned earnestly to seek it. But 
the misfortune of mankind in general is that, 
notwithstanding they have immortal souls, they 
are in a state of apostacy and rebellion against 
God, — in the condition of the prodigal son, 
who had wandered far from his father's house, 
and was spending his life among harlots, and 
misapplied and abused the talents he had 
received ; yet, for a season, he seemed insensible 
of it. This, my friends, is too much the 
situation of mankind. They are the objects of 
Divine Bounty; in Him they live, move, and 
have their being, and He, daily, supplies them 
with all that is needful for them. And yet, too 
many, far too many — I fear, too many in this 
audience, are thus the objects of Divine bounty 
without considering the obligation — without 
receiving the gifts of Almighty God with 
thankfulness, or applying to Him for wisdom 
rightly to use them. Too many are not drawing 
nigh, and labouring to dwell nigh the source of 
salvation ; but are eating and drinking and 
rising up to play, and spending their time in 
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Ignorance, vanity, and forgetfulness of God. I 
wish there may not be many in this audience in 
this state: who are not enough considering their 
latter end : who are not what all Christians ought 
to be, strangers and pilgrims upon earth : 
considering their engagements and employ- 
ments in life, as means, providential means, of 
preparing them for an inheritance that is in- 
corruptible and that fadeth not away: — con- 
sidering the time and talents and various 
abilities they are furnished with, by Divine 
bounty, as means to be employed in perfecting 
them in holiness and fear of God. Vain is the 
young man's rejoicing in his youth, while 
employed in vanity and forgetfulness of God — 
no sense of the importance of religion — a heart 
unconverted to God — not giving all diligence 
to make his calling and election sure. 

" I wish, friends, that this question might be 
put to many minds in audience — Am I one of 
those who are returned to God ? Am I one of 
those humble ones who are sensible that without 
Divine aid they can do nothing? Is it the 
great business of my mind, and am I sensible 
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that the great work is to be done before I am 
prepared for that Kingdom into which nothing 
that is polluted can enter ? 

"Oh! friends, that religion had such hold 
on our minds that we might all consider it as 
the great business of our lives, and regard the 
various situations and engagements in which we 
are placed by Divine Providence, as the means 
to call us to this conversion to God ! That we 
might be made sensible of the sufficiency of 
His Almighty Arm ! And that the youth, in 
particular, would consider the danger of their 
situations! That they are exposed to many 
temptations, to many hurtful lusts that war 
against the soul ! And be convinced of the 
necessity of knowing the God of their fathers 
to preserve them from the corruptions and vices 
\' that too much prevail in the age in which we 

I live ! That it might be the deep concern of 

f their hearts to turn to the Almighty to make 

them to walk before Him, through an humble 
trust in His Divine help, with a perfect heart 
and a willing mind — ^giving all diligence to make 
their calling and election sure; endeavouring 
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to live a life of innocence, of wisdom, and of 
holiness ! O that this was the ruling disposition 
of the youth! How would it draw down the 
blessing of the Most High upon them ! It was 
Joseph's disposition. The fear of God was in 
his heart. In the hour of temptation he stood 
the trial. How can I do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God ? His mind was turned 
towards the Most High, and he knew the 
strength of Divine Goodness to preserve him 
from that temptation. 

"And thus would it be with the youth 
amongst us, were they concerned to know the 
God of their fathers, by holy conversion of soul 
to Him, to set them free from corruptions, and 
deliver them from the temptations to which they 
are exposed. But unless we are sensible of this 
necessity — of this confidence in God — in vain is 
our customary attendance of these Meetings. 
We have been favoured at times with a sense 
of Divine goodness ; but, if we turn this grace 
into wantonness, and after we have left these 
places of solemnity, are off our guard, or pre- 
sumptuous, or careless, and return, like the dog 
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to the vomit and like the sow to the wallowing 
in the mire, the invitation of theMost High to us 
(III ihcsc occasions, far from bringing us forward 
ill the way of righteousness and holiness, would 
be matter of condemnation. The ground- — the 
words. l''ricnds, are solemn, both to the young 
ami to the old — the ground that has often been 
wntored, and continues to bring forth briars and 
tluirns, is nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be 
biirncil. 

"I knew not which way I should be led- I 

«wt U[> in absolute pox'crtj-. But as this comes 

Iwl'ore me, 1 a>uld wish that all the visited 

within fcudicnee — all those who ha^-e an inward, 

l^ iHS eviiioiKX th»t the Lord is good, by the 

TC\ ***»>«» '.M' His K)« in their hearts, would ask 

-Wliadt returns have I made ? How 

1 to live ID obedience to 

tt > H*ve I so regarded the un- 

i q{ die Fadier of spirits K) 

^ WcK CMgiscdto be sted^st, 

xawl ahntjrs abounding 

«U^? Or hwe I been, after 
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natural face in the glass, and has gone away 
and forgotten what manner of man he was ? If 
this is the case, we abuse religion. And, while 
I speak, the words of an inspired writer rise 
before me, applicable to those who have thus 
turned the grace of God into wantonness, and, 
notwithstanding the visitation of the Most High 
to them, persevere in a life of vanity, pride and 
impiety — What shall I dounto thee,0 Ephraim? 
What shall I do unto thee, O Judah ? What 
shall I do unto thee, O Israel ? for your good- 
ness is as a morning cloud, and, as the early dew 
it goeth away. And, myfriends, you will never 
shine in religion, you will never know religion 
to be the joy and delight of your hearts, and 
the comfort of your own lives, until you come 
under a deep sense of the necessity of Divine 
help, with hearts converted to God. Turn unto 
me, and I will turn unto you, saith the Lord. 
O that mankind were thus turned unto God ! 
O, that the people enough felt the want of 
salvation and a Saviour ! that they might be in 
earnest about the great work of religion ! For, 
unless we are thus earnestly engaged, and it is 
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the deep language of ourj hearts, 'What shall I 
do to be saved?' — In vain is our profession ; in 
vain do we talk ofthe sufficiency of the Eternal 
Spirit, while we ourselves are unconcerned to 
obey its dictates. Our religion is all chaff- A 
living dog is better than a dead lion : an open 
and contrite heart, that may be ignorant and 
inconsiderable in our estimation, is nearer the 
kingdom than we, with all our superior know- 
ledge, if we are not concerned, by a holy 
conversion of soul to God, to live according to 
the truth we profess. 

" There were cities to whom the love of God 
was offered ; but they would not receive it : 
they were unconverted. 'Woe unto thee, Chor- 
a^in ! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the 
mighty works which were done in you had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.' 
Examine yourselves. Consider how far, in the 
conduct of your lives, you are sensible of the 
daily influence of Eternal Love — how far you 
are turned unto God, and your hearts panting 
after holy Divine help, to live in conformity to 
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the principles you profess. I think I feel a 
repugnance in many minds within audience, to 

the truths of the Gospel, which I have to utter, 

and which I am bold to utter amongst you. 

Yet, I believe, there are humble, contrite spirits 

within my audience, who have experienced in 

their hearts the truths they have this morning 

heard — that salvation comes not from the 

mountains or the hills, but from the Lord alone; 

who know and feel that man in his very best 

estate is altogether vanity — and are therefore 

concerned to turn to the Lord, and to look to 

Him for daily help and preservation — who cry 

to Him, more often than the morning : such 

as can thus appeal: *As the eyes of servants 

look unto the hand of their master, and as the 

eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress, 

so our eyes wait upon the Lord our God/ 

" It is joyful to the hearts of those who wish 

well to their brethren, to feel the power of 

humble and living faith amongst us ; who know 

and feel the necessity of this conversion to God, 

and of his holy protection through all the trials 

and afflictions which Divine Wisdom may see 
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meet should befall us. Let us consider, as we 
are thus turned to Him, as our hearts are 
brought into a reliance on Him, He is turned 
unto all. The Almighty One ! He who rides 
upon the heavens, for the help of His people, 
and in His excellency on the skies — the Eternal 
God, to whom His poor needy ones make their 
requests. — He is a God nigh at hand, and not 
a God afar off. He will ever be with those, 
in every time of trial, who live under a sense 
of the need in which they stand of His holy 
help. And the returning Prodigals, those who 
have felt the want of a Saviour and salvation, 
and have not taken up their religion upon trust, 
but have known Him of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets did write : it is they who 
can confide in the name of the Lord, through 
conversion of soul. I have a call to engage 
those to labour after a continual preservation in 
His Holy Sanctuary, who are inquiring their 
way to Zion, with their faces thitherward. 
There is nothing but faith in His omnipotence, 
and the revelation of His love in their hearts 
that can preserve them and keep them in the 
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word of his patience. May those whom the 
Lord has thus drawn to depend upon and trust 
in His Great Name, hold fast their confidence — 
that neither heights nor depths, principalities 
nor powers, things present nor things to come, 
may be permitted to separate their hearts from 
that trust and confidence which they have in 
the Lord their God. Thus preserved, their 
troubles and trials and vexations will all work 
together for good, to them who are strangers and 
pilgrims upon earth, resigned in the allotment 
which the Great Master is pleased to appoint. 
It is the language of their hearts: What I know 
not, teach Thou me ! They acknowledge His 
wisdom in what He gives, and what He with- 
holds, and what He takes away. * Naked came 
I out of my mother's womb, and naked shall I 
return.' *The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the Name of the Lord.' 
These are wise pilgrims. They turn in heart to 
God, and know that everything they meet with 
in the course of their journey is instrumental 
to their good. 

"I am drawn forth much more than I 
expected. It gives me joy to feel there are 
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tender hearts within audience, that I have 
sympathy with. I rose in love, and in love I 
sit down. I know nothing but conversion to 
God which can deliver you from the wrath to 
come, and give you an inheritance among those 
that are sanctified. 

"To God; therefore, I commit you, and to 
the word of His grace, which is alone able to 
build you up in the most holy faith." 

The sermon was followed by this prayer: — 
"O Lord, we beseech Thee, convince thy 
poor people, that salvation comes not from the 
mountains, nor from the hills, but from Thee 
alone. And it is Thou who hast awakened us 
from the sleep of death and of sin, and given 
our hearts to desire salvation, and to desire 
that, by thy Almighty hand, in thy mercy, we 
may be cleansed from all Blthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, and know our hearts to be perfected 
in holiness, through the experience of Thy 
power; even Thou,OLDrd,who hast encouraged 
us to trust in thy good Name, for conversion 
and salvation, and hast clearly shewn us that in 
order to be frutt-bearing branches in Thee, we 
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must abide in Thee, and labour to dwell with 
hearts converted to Thee. 

"O Lord, establish Thou the children, the 
poor children of Thy family, in Thy most holy 
faith. Ever preserve us in that humility of soul, 
which gives us to feel, that it is a heart devoted 
to Thee only which can draw down those 
supplies of wisdom and strength from Thee, of 
which we stand in need, to discharge our duties 
and to resist our enemies, and to get forward in 
that journey in which Thou hast engaged us. 

"O Lord God Almighty, enable us still to 
wash our hands in innocency ; that we may be 
prepared daily to approach thine altar, O God ; 
for all our strength, our safety, our joy and 
rejoicing is to draw nigh unto Thee, who art as 
a sun and a shield to thy poor helpless ones. O, 
break the stout heart of man ! O Lord, of those 
who have not the knowledge of Thee, through 
unbelief ; their hearts being engaged in worldly 
love. Bring down the lofty looks of man in 
them, and let the haughtiness of man be brought 
down. O, that their eyes may be opened to 
behold that their wisdom is foolishness, and 
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their strength weakness, while their hearts are 
unconverted unto Thee; whilst they are not 
looking to Thee for wisdom, and power, and 
preservation, to guard them from the dangers 
that surround them, to keep them through the 
difficulties that we must expect to meet with, 
O Lord, make them sensible that while they are 
unconverted, though they seem to themselves 
wise, they are really fools ; and whatever their 
success may be, that confusion and darkness 
must be their final lot Lord ! sound the 
trumpet in their hearts, that may alarm them, 
and raise them from the dead. Quicken them 
to behold the necessity of being turned to Thee; 
and knowing Thee to be made unto them, 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctiiication and re- 
demption. 

"Now, Father, my heart is drawn near, in 
supplication for the youth. O Lord, visit them 
early ; give them to see that all things without 
Thee are vanity and vexation of spirit Engage 
their hearts in their tender years to follow Thee 
fully. Make them sensible that a heart devoted 
to Thee, and guarded against every appearance 
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of evil, IS their wisdom, and, they have reason 
to hope, will draw down Thy blessing : thus 
make them wise through a continuance in Thy 
fear. 

"O Lord, strengthen our hearts with a sense 
that in Thy presence there is life, and at Thy 
right hand rivers of joy, and that for evermore. 
Draw the youth to feel the excellency of Thy 
law, that their hearts may be industrious in 
following Thee, and their loves be regulated by 
Thy holy fear. Thus, Lord, through the mighty 
working of Thy power, may Judges be raised 
amongst us as at the first, and counsellors as at 
the beginning. 

"Under an humble sense of our own un- 
worthiness, we approach Thee with thankfulness, 
and in the ability which Thou givest, we bless 
Thy High and Holy Name, and render to Thee 
the glory, honour, and praise of all Thy works, 
and of all Thy mercies ; of which Thou art 
eternally worthy. — Amen." 

Another sermon, delivered ^ in Gracechurch 
Street, was said by an aged woman-friend, to 
surpass any she had ever heard. At the same 
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Meeting-house, on another occasion, he spoke 
on the text, "Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth," and the preacher adverted to the 
tendency of some pious people to speak of their 
own troubles, even when plainly the result of 
their own folly, as proofs of the Divine love ; 
but when misfortunes not so easily explained, 
befall people of dtflferent religious sentiments 
from their own, they pronounce them to be 
"the judgments of an offended God," William 
Cookworthy's faith in the Divine love and 
mercy towards sinful man, was not so one- 
sided. After expatiating on this subject with 
affecting earnestness, he concluded with the 
memorable words — " Think ye that the e^hteen 
on whom the tower in Siloam fell, were sinners 
above all that dwelt in Jerusalem ? I tell you 
Nay, but except ye repent, ye will all likewise 
perish." 

This was in the year 1778. 



CHAPTER X. 
Company and Conversation. 

A PRIVATE journal of the period,* mention- 
ing a marriage party at Bristol, in January, 
1764, says: — "The principal of the company 
was the celebrated William Cookworthy, of 
Plymouth, who had many years before buried 
his wife, whose memory continued near and 
dear to him : he had never formed a second 
connection. He was an eminent minister, 
and his benevolence was as unbounded as his 
charity was extensive; but, by often judging 
others by the purity of his own intentions, 
he was sometimes laid open to deception. He 
conversed with great openness — * in all things 
preferring others to himself His manner 
of conveying the most important truths 
was so lively and interesting, that young 

* Journal of Sarah Fox. 
H 
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people, fond of hearing him talk, were often 
captivated by it; for by it they were taught 
that religion is no gloomy, uncomfortable 
thing; but that, after passing through a pre- 
paratory season, by which they were enabled 
to view objects and subjects in their proper 
colours, and in degree experience new desires 
and pursuits, they were convinced that every 
enjoyment of the present moment is heightened 
by it, as well as their future happiness ensured. 
This, his own cheerfulness manifested to be his 
own state. He was an eminent chemist, and the 
first inventor of the Bristol China work." 

The same journal, at a later date, continues : 
"October, 1773. We went to town to see Wm. 
Cookworthy, who lodged at our agreeable 
cousin, M. Beck's, in King Square. She had 
often with her one of W. Cookworthy's 
daughters, mostly Lydia. 

"April, 1 774, W. Cookworthy came to Bristol. 
John Peach, Sen., came to tea — a man of pro- 
fessed free principles. He took much pains to 
draw out Wm. Cookworthy, but as his mind 
only inclined to ridicule, the other discovered 
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it, and was mostly silent, till J. P. withdrew, 
when he made some excellent observations on 

I 

such dispositions. Indeed, it was ever his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic to extract from every 
subject, in a manner peculiarly engaging, the 
valuable part." 

June, 1775, at Plymouth — "My brother and 
sister Tuckett went to their uncle, Philip Cook- 
worthy's, brother to Wm. Cookworthy, who 
both, with their families, lived under the 
same roof — divided, and they were connected 
in business. Philip C. had a very good 
understanding, but it did not appear to have 
undergone the same polish as his brother's. 

"Whilst at Plymouth, we enjoyed the con- 
versation of W. Cookworthy, at whose house 
on a First Day were held evening Meetings. 

"October ist, 1777, at the funeral of Richard 
Frampton. When we came home, our friend 
Wm. Cookworthy, then in Bristol with his two 
daughters, Lydia and Sukey, seemed much 
disposed for retirement, and after a short 
silence, he delivered an affecting testimony. 
In two days after, our friends left us in a very 
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stupid state from the uncommon exertions 
their company had occasioned ; for we are not 
able to bear high pleasures for a long continu- 
ance. Besides, our valuable friend, W. C.'s 
faculties are most lively towards twelve o'clock 
at night, an hour when mine were usually 
overpowered with sleep — ^but his mind seemed 
animated in an uncommon manner. He was 
at this time in very good spirits, much pleased 
with a prospect of settling his youngest 
daughter, who was soon to be married to 
George Harrison, of London, a man of a very 
respectable character. 

"June 24th, 1779. Walked with William 
Cookworthy to Richard Fry's, and remarked 
with concern that our valuable friend had lost 
much of his bodily strength, though his mind 
seemed increasing in vigour. A few day's 
later, on his return from Bath, he appeared so 
animated with that Spirit that breathes 'Peace 
on earth, good will to man,' that he seemed to 
be nearly all mindy and communicated a mea- 
sure of that love with which he was himself 
filled." 
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Another account of this excellent man was 
written in 1821, by his grand-niece, Lydia 
Prideaux, of Plymouth. It is as follows: — 

"My recollection of my uncle Cookworthy 
is vivid. The dignity, the grandeur of his mind 
shone so evidently through his countenance, as 
to leave traces on the memory never likely to 
be erased, while that faculty remains. But the 
mind itself is still more deeply felt as present. 

" Sublime dignity, mingled with strong ener- 
gy, exquisite sensibility, unrivalled candour, and 
almost infantile simplicity, made such a com- 
pound as I have never seen any approximate 
to. All these noble and delightful qualities of 
mind were by turns unveiled in his counten- 
ance, which was formed to picture powerfully 
whatever passed within. Indignation at base- 
ness, and contempt of meanness, were as vividly 
expressed, as was his delight at an instance 
of generosity, or of any good that belonged to 
or attended his friends, or indeed any human 
being — for the whole human family were his 
kinsmen ; and for those he knew he appeared 
to feel the interest of a friend. There was, I 
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think, this distinction observable in his emo- 
tions : when displeased, his dislike was pointed 
at the conduct or sentiment ; but when gratified 
by observing good conduct in others, the indi- 
vidual was united to it in his mind, and he 
loved to praise by name. 

"Let me trace him as he was to me in my 
childhood; when, one day, finding I did not 
understand what he was saying to my mother, 
he would not suffer my enquiries to be checked, 
but stopped his conversation directly, and, 
borrowing my mother's pincushion and thimble, 
he made clear to me the situation of the planet 
he was describing,* and then, his countenance 
expressing the sympathy he had in my pleasure, 
he resumed his subject. When, from want of 
information in those with whom he conversed, 
he was obliged to be the instructor, he did it in 
so subdued a tone of voice, as would almost 
Iiave led one to suppose him a learner with the 
icst. When in company with persons of talent 
and education, he took up subjects as they 
Here presented, either of literature, science, or 

* Probably yenus, referring to Ihe TcansiL See p. 6i. 
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politics ; but, by a power all his own, he gra- 
dually drew them to a serious termination, and 
led frequently, if I may so express myself, to 
Religion and to God, whose awful Omnipo- 
tence and Omnipresence, and Whose boundless 
mercy it was the delight of his soul to con- 
template. 

"Left an orphan with but little property, he 
gained for himself much knowledge. I have 
heard him speak French with the utmost 
fluency, and I believe elegance; and I remem- 
ber, on a comparison being made as to the 
effect of the sound and construction of different 
languages on the sense of a writer, he expressed 
his admiration of the loftiness of the Greek; 
and, to convey to us some taste of the dis- 
tinction, repeated a passage from a Greek poet, 
with its different translations, in a high tone of 
feeling, showing clearly his intimate knowledge 
of each, though we could not follow him. 

"Although noted for the negligence of his 
appearance, he was not intentionally careless 
of the decencies of dress. I recollect an incident 
which marked this; but will not, I trust, be 
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misunderstood in the recital. I was sent by 
my mother, one day, to ask his company with 
a few gentlemen who were to dine with my 
father. The notice was short, and the servant 
requested me to go into the drawing-room, 
where her master was. I went to the door, but 
hearing his voice in (as I thought) deep con- 
versation, I went down, and said there was 
company, and that I could not go in. She 
said, 'Oh! no miss; it is only master at prayer; 
there is no one with him ; he is often so. You 
had better go in.' I again went upstairs, deter- 
mined to wait until I believed him to be 
disengaged. His voice ceased, and I entered; 
but was shocked to find myself still an intruder. 
He was on his knees in the most solemn devo- 
tion. Not knowing what to do, I stood irreso- 
lute; but I believe my attempt to withdraw 
roused his attention. He rose almost instantly, 
and, with a smile of humble benignity, dissi- 
pated my fears. Then receiving my message, 
he kindly accepted the invitation, and going to 
the door, called to his servant, 'Molly King! 
Let me have water to wash with, and a clean 
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shirt, and my best clothes; for my cousin, 
Polly Fox, has been so politely kind as to 
invite me to dinner to-day/ 

" I am aware that this mixture may appear 
incongruous in recital ; but in him it appeared 
far otherwise. His duty was done; his mind 
was at liberty, and he was present to the sub- 
ject that was to be acted on. 

"A circumstance known to some of his inti- 
timate friends, was the humble and instant 
reception he gave to every feeling of Divine 
Good in his heart. By those who knew him, 
he was observed frequently in the midst of 
conversation, to retire into himself for a time; 
when his countenance expressed entire and 
deep inward attention or sweet communion. 
After a little time so spent, he would some- 
times return to the company, and join them in 
cheerful and interesting conversation ; at others, 
he would rise, and, bowing with a sweet and 
chastened smile to those around him, return to 
his home. I have heard he has said to a friend 
who had his confidence, that he dared not 
check any, even the smallest, appearance of 
Divine Good." 



CHAPTER XL 

W. COOKWORTHY'S DAUGHTERS. 

William Cookworthy having no son, there 
are no descendants of his bearing that sur- 
name. The only lineal descendants now living 
are the offspring of his youngest daughter, 
Susanna Harrison. 

His four daughters, who grew up to woman- 
hood, were all lively young women, fond of 
society, in which they shone; all warmly 
attached to their father, but neither strict 
Friends, nor seeing eye to eye with him in his 
theological views. 

Some racy letters of the third daughter, 
Mary, to her cousin, Betsy Fox, are printed in 
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her nephew's Memoir; though they were 
evidently written without any suspicion that 
they would be preserved for a century, and 
then printed ! They were written from Fleet, 
a rural retreat between Plymouth and Mod- 
bury ; where lodgings were found in a farm- 
house, and where the girls enjoyed a thorough 
rustication. Mary tells her cousin of a pleasant 
walk "through woods and meadows, now 
covered with primroses and violets. Oh! most 
delightful ! I can't help thinking that my dear 
Bets would like to be here, even she who is so 
fond of Plymouth. For my part, I wouldn't 
be back again for a vast deal ; for I think I am 
near as happy now as my heart can wish. 
There is one thing wanting to complete it — I 
should be very glad to see my Betsey at Fleet. 
"I suppose to-morrow your ladyship will 
walk on the Hoe, while we shall be marching 
by the side of our river. Well ! Bets, do you 
enjoy your ships and fine folks, and I will, 
that while, admire the beauty of my woods 
and meadows. Perhaps while you are hearing 
the noise of the sea upon the rocks, I shall be 
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listening to the cooing of doves — sweet emblem 
of innocence. What a pity 'tis to kill them!" 

While Polly sat under a tree, enjoying "a 
charming view of hanging woods, green fields, 
and a smooth gliding stream," her youngest 
sister, Sukey, would dance upon the green, or 
sing a favourite song, preserved in the memory 
of her grandson, and set to music from his own 
singing— 

" Twii in the bloom of May, 

When odours breathed around. 
The nymphs Were blithe and gay. 

And all with mirth abound, 
That happily I slray'd 

To view my fleecy care, 
Where I beheld a maid, 
Whal morUl e'er so iair 7" 
and so on ; the rest may be left to the reader's 
imagination. 

Year after year they resorted to this char- 
ming spot, the father enjoying the favourite 
sport of thoughtful men, from Isaac Walton to 
John Bright. Here he would rest and refresh 
his active mind, sometimes in company, some- 
times alone. In later years, when his grandson, 
F. Fox, was old enough to be his companion. 
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the boy would carry the basket and landing 
net, and the hours would pass unobserved in 
the tranquil delights of the gentle art; while 
signals were made in vain — "The dinner waits 
and we are tired." Piscator was not in Gilpin's 
plight. Quoth he to his young companion, 
"Don't see them, Franky — we can't leave the 
fish while they're rising so fast."* 

On one of their later visits to this rural 
retreat, the sisters, including Mary Hobson, 
then a young widow, and their cousin, Emma 
Berry, were attended by their old servant, 
Molly King, and accompanied by Wolcot — 
Peter Pindar, On arriving early in the day, 
provided with a hamper of cold provisions for 
the first day's dinner, they set off on a ramble, 
after trying in vain to get Wolcot to go with 
them. He chose to stay behind. On their 
return, after some hours in the woods, they 
found their maid in dismay. Wolcot was gone, 
and so were the provisions. Molly King told 
them he would insist upon turning all out of 
the hamper, in spite of her endeavours to 

* Harrison's Memoir, page 73. 
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prevent him, and he had left nothing fit to be set 
on the table. He went away laughing, and 
left only a piece of paper, with these lines : — 

"Folks that are lean may hop like fleas, 
And travel wheresoever they please; 
But I, who am as big's a tun, 
Must find it hard to walk or run. 
I therefore have composed this card. 
To say that I have laboured hard 
To eat the beef, and to devour 
The pie, which was confounded sour ; 
And that Vm gone to 'scape a rattling 
From Sukey and the widow waddling."* 

A coarse-minded man like Wolcot could not 
have been fit company for Cookworthy and 
his daughters; but he had known them when 
a medical man, and they were entertained with 
his amusing stories of Devonshire and Cornish 
folk, and his representations of Falstaff, with 
which he would often set the table on a roar. 
It was Cookworthy himself who supplied the 
original story of "The Country Bumpkin and 
the Razor Seller," which Peter put into the 
well-known lines, beginning: — 

**A fellow in a country town, 
Most musical, cried Razors up and down. 
And offered twelve for eighteenpence." 

* Mary Hobson was deformed by an accident in her childhood. 
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Another of Wolcot's pieces was familiar to the 
Cookworthys — "The Pilgrims and the Peas." 

'*But, brother sinner, do explain 
How 'tis that you are not in pain ? 

Why, cried the other grinning, you must know, 
That, just before I ventured on my journey. 

To walk a little more at ease, 

/ took the liberty to boil my peas,^^ 

Peter Pindar's witticims were often returned 
upon him by Lydia Cookworthy and Mary 
Hobson. Finding that he had had a present 
of a couple of ducks, arid, to save expense, had 
sent them to the bake-house to be cooked, the 
next time he appeared, he was accosted with — 
"So, Mr. Jack, you took the liberty to bake your 
ducks r 

It was Wolcot who first discovered the 
genius of Opie, the painter — 

"The Cornish boy in tin mines bred." 

He brought him to Notte Street, where he 
painted the portrait of Cookworthy, which his 
grandson and biographer preserved till his 
death, and handed down to his son, Edward 
Harrison, of Watford. 
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A very different character from Wolcot was 
Samuel Fothergill, brother of the famous phy- 
sician, and an eloquent and justly esteemed 
Minister in the Society of Friends. On a 
religious visit to the West, he came to Ply- 
mouth, and, with his companions, was escorted 
one stage by Lydia Cookworthy; all on horse- 
back, as was the custom in the last century. 
Her nephew, in his Memoir, writes: — "The 
beauty of the country and season led her, as 
they jogged along, to descant on the charms of 
June. The word caught the ear of one of the 
party, who instantly rebuked her for the incon- 
sistency of allowing such a designation of 'the 
sixth month' to escape from the mouth of a 
public Friend's daughter. Nothing daunted, 
she appealed to Samuel Fothergill to decide 
whether or not she had committed any grave 
offence. 'Make no mention of the name of 
other gods, neither let it be heard out of thy 
mouth,' was his decree, and she was silenced. 
A few miles further, as they surmounted an 
eminence opposite Saltash, the Hamoaze, in all 
its calm majesty, burst upon their view. The 
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genuine spirit of the man could hold out no 
longer, and in a transport of classic enthusiasm 
he exclaimed, * Behold Neptune's domain!' 
* Now, Samuel Fothergil V quoth she — * I have 
thee!' He smiled, shook his head, and fairly- 
owned that he had been caught tripping." 

To this beloved eldest daughter, her father 
writes, about 1777: — 

"Wadebridge, 5th-Day Evening. 
"Dear Lydia, 

"I am thus far on my journey, which has hitherto been to 
my satisfaction ; for which, I hope I am thankful. 

"I passed a pleasant, peaceful evening at cousin Browne's. 
They appear to be honest and worthy, and to fill up their 
place in the order of Providence with propriety ; the children 
appear very promising, and I hope, from my feelings, that the 
blessing which makes truly rich is over that family. 

"Our friends at Germans were very kind. I had two very 
satisfactory meetings there ; and as the meeting did not come 
on till seven, 1 found time to spend a few agreeable hours 
with the worthy Mistress of Port Elliott, and drank tea with 
her. She was extremely kind, and I had no cause to repent 
of my visit.* 

** As the afternoon was very rainy, I did not leave Germans 
till the evening. E. Eddy was in course my guide; but 
cousin Stephen Fox was so politely kind, that he would too 
accompany me. Our friend Rundle and his wife received 
and treated me very kindly ; and I had a tender, comfortable 
meeting with the few friends there, in the forenoon. His 

* The Countess St. Germans had a room called 
"Mr. Cookworthy's room." 
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son-in-law, Allen, is a serious, sensible young man. I bespoke 
him for my Guide to Camelford, where we had a meeting next 
morning, with two friends who live in or near the town, and 
a few of the solder neighbours. We should have had a larger 
company, but the people were at harvest; tho' few, we were 
greatly favoured ; and I believe several, if not most, said in 
their hearts — *It was good that we were here.' Finding my 
mind quite cleared and easy, I and my young companion 
came on, and had an evening meeting at Port Isaac. It was 
well attended. Among others the Methodist preacher was at 
it. It was an open, satisfactory meeting, I believe I may 
safely say, to all that attended it. My landlady introduced 
me into the company of the Methodist preacher: few men 
have pleased me more; he is the exciseman there— a very 
sensible man, of an unblemished character, and universally 
respected, as a man religious and of integrity. His principles 
are large and generous ; and if he have anything of the party 
spirit in him, I am persuaded it originated in a reverence for 
John Wesley. I spent a pleasing hour with him, in great 
openness of heart, and he bore us company as far as Endillion. 
" I came in here when the family were at dinner; and a 
large company they were, being swelled by the addition of 
G. Fox, sen. and jun. wives and two of their children ; they 
received me cordially. After dinner, I went up to cousin 
Edward's, who had expressed an impatience to see me. I 
want words to express the pleasure this worthy man's 
behaviour gave me. He looked cheerful and well ; I ex- 
pressed my pleasure at it, but at once his loving good heart 
was broke into such a sweet child-like tenderness, that melted 
mine along with it. I will not describe the scene — it was 
such as thou would'st naturally imagine it to be. I have the 
satisfaction of observing that his disorder has not in the least 
impaired his understanding ; it is as good as ever — nothing is 
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hurt but his memoiy, so that at times he cannot hit on the 
names of things. I write by his bedside. It would have 
done thy heart good, to have heard the worthy husband speak 
of his wife; it was in the most simple language of love, from 
a heart that overflowed with it. Theirs, I am fully satisfied, 
is the very conjugal union that Swedenborg speaks so much 
of; they are united in the eternal principle of pure love, and 
are partners for ever. But how doth the great Father of all 
the families of the earth, own them as His children, in blessing 
them with a virtuous and worthy offepring. The son of peace 
is here, and notwithstanding the afflictions they have passed 
through, yet I doubt not but the promise, 'Peace shall l^e in 
their dwellings' is fulfilled to them. 

"Farewell, my dear children. May the good Lord ever 
preserve you in His pure fear ; may you at all times, and for 
all things, look up to and depend on Him, as a Parent Who is 
ever able, and ever willing to protect and bless you; and, 
careful to keep here, you may safely leave the rest to His 
disposal. 

" Farewell— Your affectionate Father, W. C." 

His second daughter, Sarah, had been mar- 
ried, in 1760, to Francis Fox, who, in 1766, left 
her a widow, at the age of 28, with a daughter 
of her own name, and two boys — one named 
after his grandfather, the other after his 
father. The elder boy afterwards assumed the 
name of Cookworthy, but left no issue. The 
younger son, Francis, married Sarah Birkbeck, 
of Settle, and left an only child, Sarah, who 
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married the late William Dilworth Crewdson, 
of Kendal, and is the great-grand-daughter 
of Cookworthy, who erected the Memorial 
Tablet in St. Andrew's Church. 

William Cookworthy was much attached to 
his son-in-law, and on his decease thus ad- 
dressed his mother, Anne Fox,of Parr, Cornwall : 

"Dear Sister, 

** Providence hath called us, once more, to the exercise of 
resignation to the will of our Heavenly Father. This intro- 
duction will serve to let thee know that thou hast lost a worthy 
son. He was called home this evening about seven o'clock. 
What shall I say to thee? My poor heart is weak and worn 
out, in deeply sympathizing with his afflicted widow, whose 
grief for the loss of a most beloved husband, to whom, as she 
now acknowledges, her heart was united from her childhood, 
is inexpressible. Never were a happier couple ; nor ever was 
any relation more dearly beloved than my dear Francis was 
by us. It was impossible for me to have loved him with a 
more entire affection, had he been my own child; and I can 
with sincerity say, that I remember no action of his, for 
which, in my inmost thought, I blamed him. 

"May the Comforter of His children, who look to Him to 
sweeten their bitter cups, by that Arm which hath never failed 
to support them in the time of distress, give thee a fresh proof 
of His Almighty help, and enable us to say, *The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord ! ' 

"I am, thy truly sympathizing brother, 

W. Cookworthy." 
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The third daughter, Mary Hobson, was early 
left a widow, and lost her only child, a lovely 
little girl, in childhood. "She bore her sorrows 
with exemplary firmness, and when she died, 
in 1809, her nephew, Francis Fox, at the side 
of her grave, pronounced her a lowly follower 
of the Lord, at Whose feet she had long sat, 
and Whose blessed words might well be applied 
to her — *Mary hath chosen that good part, 
which shall not be taken from her.'"* 

The youngest daughter, Susanna, was mar- 
ried in 1777 to George Harrison, of London. 
Soon after their settlement, at 19, Addle Street, 
the elder sister, Lydia, who was staying with 
them, received a letter from their father, which 
appears to be intended for them all. After 
some matters of business, he continues : — 

**I have been, on this occasion, very poor; but in the midst 
of my poverty, a hope hath lovingly sprung up and rests in 
my heart, that your intentions are good, and that you would 
willingly act so as to keep your minds free from self-reproach 
and an apprehension of the Divine displeasure. If I am not 
deceived, you have reason to be thankful, as well as myself, 
that the Lord hath taken you by the hand and led you thus 
far. Cherish this disposition, and look on it as your greatest 

* G. Harrison's Memoir of W. Cookworthy. 
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wisdom to follow Him, whithersoever He leads you. To be 
wise is to have upright hearts, and to desire that we may 
follow the Liord fully. And, as this is your steady concern, 
your dwelling will be in safety and in peace, and you will 
grow in the knowledge and love of God, and His blessing will 
rest more and more on your hearts, and you will, in the 
clearest demonstration, know that this real, sincere Godliness 
is profitable to all things. A sense of Almighty favour will 
enhance all your blessings of every kind, and tincture every 
innocent enjoyment with a relish of heaven ; and will enable 
you, with patience and resignation, to pass through every trial 
you may be permitted to undergo. 

"To possess His love is the only measure that can render 
us truly blessed. Without this blessing, the largest outward 
possessions are vanity and emptiness, at best ; and with it we 
can want nothing that Unerring Wisdom sees best for us. 

"May the ever wakeful Watchman watch over you, and 
preserve your hearts in His fear; and ever keep you in mind, 
that whilst you are looking to Him for preservation, you are 
safe ; and whilst you lean on Him for Wisdom, you will be 
kept in the paths of Truth and Peace." 

In another letter to Lydia, he says: — 

"I am quite pleased with thy sending the Translation to 
cousin Marshman's. I am afraid Coz. Berry hath drunk so 
long of the old wine, that he will disrelish the new. Possibly 
this may not be the case with James, as I think he hath more 
liberality of sentiment." 

Susanna Harrison, about a year after her 
marriage, gave birth to a daughter, who 
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was named after her aunt Lydia. Early in 
1779, the grandfather writes to the mother: — 

**Deax Sukey, 

"The sickness of thy little one, and the trouble thou hast 
had about servants, must, I know, have given much uneasiness 
to a mind so sensible as my dear Sukey's. Thou wouldst cer- 
tainly have done very poorly without Liddy*s assistance. We 
must, my dearest child, all expect to meet with difficulties. 
The best Teacher permits them to lie in our way, to show us 
how weak and ignorant we are without His help and direction ; 
and if we receive them with humility and resignation to His 
will, and trust in His help, we shall know Him to be Almighty 
for our preservation and deliverance. 

"This is what thy father's experience hath fully confirmed 
to him, and is the whole of his wisdom. And the strongest 
desire of his heart for his offspring is, that they may be num- 
bered with the children who are taught of God, and know 
Him to be their power." 



CHAPTER XII. 

A Mind stayed on the Lord. 

The sublime opening of the twenty -sixth 
chapter of Isaiah must have been often in the 
heart and mind of William Cookworthy, and 
he realized, in times of danger, the Divine 
truth of the promise — "Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee : 
because he trusteth in Thee. Trust ye in the 
Lord for ever: for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength." 

The commercial panic caused by the war, 
(which, as usual, had been popular as long as 
promises to pay were made without realizing 
the day of payment) was at its height in the 
summer of 1778. In June that year, William 
Cookworthy wrote to P. D. Tucket, of Bristol : — 
"My Lydia gives a very gloomy account of 
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I 

the situation of things in London, respecting 
the commercial part of the inhabitants. But 
neither this, nor the alarming state of public 
affairs, disquiets me. 'Tis the necessary result of 
the views and pursuits of both the great vulgar 
and the small. I call all vulgar who live only 
to time, and idolize their own wisdom, as the 
oracle that can direct them how to secure their 
happiness in it. The harvest of this husbandry 
seems to be at hand, when by reaping the 
whirlwind they will be taught, by experience, 
that they have sown to the wind 

"The present crisis is replete with instruction. 
It proclaims, with the voice of a trumpet, that 
the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God, and ought to impress our minds with an 
abhorrence of every offspring of this wisdom, 
as poison to our happiness in every view." 

Again, to another distressed Friend, he 
writes: — 

"You have in Plymouth friends who deeply 
sympathize with you. If our eyes are opened, 
we shall clearly see that affliction springs not 
from the dust, nor does sorrow grow out of the 
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mental powers was at hand, and is thus related 
by his grandson : — 

"In the same year, 1779, the combined fleets 
of France and Spain appeared off Plymouth 
Sound. Sir Charles Hardy, in command of the 
Channel fleet, was obliged to sheer off to the 
eastward, with a very inferior squadron. No 
troops were on the spot, except a solitary 
regiment of invalids performing garrison duty. 
The only force for the defence of the town, if 
defence it could be called, was a crew of sailors, 
who, in all the hardihood of their habits, 
marched, with a fiddler at their head, to the 
Hoe, where they could descry the hostile fleet 
ranged in a crescent, from the Mewstone to 
Penlee Point. While some of the inhabitants 
of Plymouth were watching the enemy's move- 
ments, a fleet of merchantmen passed up 
channel, convoyed by the Ardent man-of-war. 
This vessel soon became engaged with several 
of the enemy's ships, which had been detached 
in pursuit ; but after the firing had been main- 
tained for some time, her colours were hauled 
down, and she was seen towed back by the 
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victors; yet not before she had succeeded in 
occupying their attention long enough to allow 
of the complete escape of the merchantmen. 

"It had been arranged, that if the enemy 
should be discovered standing into the port, a 
gun fired from Mount Wyse, to be repeated by 
a gun from the garrison, was to be the signal 
of their approach. In the middle of the night 
the signal gun was heard, and the confusion 
and dismay of the townspeople may be 
imagined. Every cart and carriage in the 
place was in request, and people were seen 
hurrying in all directions to places of greater 
safety, with whatever property they could 
most readily secure. 

"William Cookworthy remained firm and 
calm. A nephew of his wife's hastened to him, 
to urge his departure, and his securing his 
goods, without loss of time. *No, James,' was 
his reply, * I am not alarmed. The French can 
do me no harm. Possibly, we may not prove to 
be enemies, after all* He had learned in his 
Divine Master's school, to *fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul.' 
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"His wondrous tranquility was communi- 
cated to his household. My mother, with her 
infant first-born, was then on a visit to him. 
She wrote a full detail of the state of affairs to 
her absent husband in London, who carried 
the letter to the Royal Exchange, where it was 
pronounced by all the merchants who heard it 
read, to be the most circumstantial account 
which had been received. 

"The alarm proved to be a false one. A 
malignant fever was raging in the enemy's 
fleet, and carried off the son of one of the 
admirals; which so damped the ardour of the 
men, that, in spite of the spirits excited by the 
capture of the A rt/^nt, the commanders would 
not venture upon an attack." 

Perhaps some of these merchants, when they 
went home, might think of the dispersion of 
the Spanish Armada, and other instances in 
modern as well as ancient and sacred history, 
showing that the safety of -nations is not always 
dependant on the strongest battalions and most 
powerful fleets. The last century, like the 
present, closed amid contention between 
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Infidelity and Faith; but the Atheistic philo- 
sophy of a hundred years ago was met by the 
national recognition of a Divine Providence, 
testified by the proclamation of general fasts 
in times of national danger, and of public 
thanksgivings to "Almighty God, the Disposer 
of all events," in cases of national deliverance. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The End. 



William Cookworthy was now in the 
seventy-fifth year of his earthly pilgrimage ; but 
the preparation for the blessed Abode was not 
yet quite complete. Like his Lord and Saviour, 
and many of His faithful followers, he had yet 
to endure deeper mental conflicts. In the 
spring of the year 1780, he suffered "exceeding 
distress and gloominess of mind, so that all 
comfort, for a season, seemed to be withdrawn." 
He was ready to cry, "My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?" His friends thought 
him near his end, and he shared their belief. 
But after some weeks of patient endurance, 
during which his meekness and tender love 
were very impressive, his health and spirits, 
in some measure, retufned. So much so, that 
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wisdom to follow Him, whithersoever He leads you. To be 
wise is to have upright hearts, and to desire that we may 
follow the Lord fully. And, as this is your steady concern, 
your dwelling will be iji safety and in peace, and you will 
grow in the knowledge and love of God, and His blessing will 
rest more and more on your hearts, and you will, in the 
clearest demonstration, know that this real, sincere Godliness 
is profitable to all things. A sense of Almighty favour will 
enhance all your blessings of every kind, and tincture every 
innocent enjoyment with a relish of heaven; and will enable 
you, with patience and resignation, to pass through every trial 
you may be permitted to undergo. 

"To possess His love is the only measure that can render 
us truly blessed. Without this blessing, the largest outward 
possessions are vanity and emptiness, at best ; and with it we 
can want nothing that Unerring Wisdom sees best for us. 

"May the ever wakeful Watchman watch over you, and 
preserve your hearts in His fear; and ever keep you in mind, 
that whilst you are looking to Him for preservation, you are 
safei and whilst you lean on Him for Wisdom, you will be 
kept in the paths of Truth and Peace." 

In another letter to Lydia, he says: — 

"I am quite pleased with thy sending the Translation to 
cousin Marshman's. I am afiaid Coz. Berry hath drunk so 
long of the old wine, that he will disrelish the new. Possibly 
this may not be the case with James, as I think he hath more 
liberality of sentiment." 

Susanna Harrison, about a year after her 
marriage, gave birth to a daughter, who 
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was named after her aunt Lydia. Early in 
1779, the grandfather writes to the mother: — 

"Dear Sukey, 

*• The sickness of thy little one, and the trouble thou hast 
had about servants, must, I know, have given much uneasiness 
to a mind so sensible as my dear Sukey's. Thou wouldst cer- 
tainly have done very poorly without Liddy's assistance. We 
must, my dearest child, all expect to meet with difficulties. 
The best Teacher permits them to lie in our way, to show us 
how weak and ignorant we are without His help and direction ; 
and if we receive them with humility and resignation to His 
will, and trust in His help, we shall know Him to be Almighty 
for our preservation and deliverance. 

"This is what thy father's experience hath fully confirmed 
to him, and is the whole of his wisdom. And the strongest 
desire of his heart for his offspring is, that they may be num- 
bered with the children who are taught of God, and know 
Him to be their power." 
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words — 'Take, eat, this is My body, etc.* He 
then said — " I leave you to your liberty, whether 
to take it with me or not. Will Polly?" Lydia 
said, "I will, papa. I can do it with you." 
She then repeated the words. Her sister Mary 
repeated them on behalf of her father, who 
could not then speak. Some time after, he 
said — "It has long stuck with me. It was not 
my inclination, but made a duty. My friends 
may be righter than I ; but I pay great rever- 
ence to Scripture." 

His physician and personal friend, Dr. 
Gasking, asking him how he was, received this 
answer — "Til tell thee, Gasking, how I am. 
No doubts, no fears, but a full and certain 
assurance that I am going where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest." On the doctor's return to the parlour, 
and the usual enquiry being made, how he 
found his patient, "Find him!" said he, "So as 
I would give all I am worth in this world to 
change places with him." 

Once he repeated, with great earnestness, 
"My soul longs to be dissolved and to be with 
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Christ." He would sometimes look up with 
such a smile on his countenance as no words 
can express — a heavenly appearance. 

Shortly before his death, when apparently 
awaking from sleep, he exclaimed — "I have 
seen her!" His daughter Mary, who was 
sitting by him, asked whom he had seen. " I 
have seen my Sally. She held out her arms to 
me, and said, * I will meet thee on the shore of 
Eternity!'" 

To that happy shore he passed so gently, that 
those who sat by him could not tell the 
moment when he quitted mortality. 

It was the 17th October, 1780. The news- 
paper of the 20th contained the following 
announcement : — 

"Last Tuesday morning, died Mr. William Cookworthy, of 
Plymouth, an eminent Mmister of the people called Quakers, 
and one of the greatest chemists this nation ever produced. 

"With strong natural talents, sanctified by the religion of 
his Divine Master, full of love and goodwill to all mankind, 
he practically recommended the universal principle which 
influenced his whole conduct. Simplicity and wisdom were 
happily united in his character. The goodness of his heart, 
the greatness of his understanding, the vivacity of his manners, 
and his universal knowledge, rendered his company and con- 
versation useful, interesting, and pleasing. 
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A philosopher without pride, a Christian without bigotry, 
he lived beloved by all who were favoured with his friendship ; 
and, after a life dedicated to the service of Christianity, with 
an unshaken confidence in his approaching felicity, having 
fought the good fight of faith, he laid hold on eternal life, 
I through Jesus Christ his Saviour; being favoured, whilst here, 

with an undoubted evidence that he should be admitted into 
that Kingdom in which the Saints in light rejoice for evermore. " 

Another Memorial is as follows: — 

"The pious character of this great and good man is so 
generally known, that it is not possible to be buried in oblivion. 
Yet any Christian mind will be desirous of preserving memo- 
rials of persons eminent in religion. 

"As a Minister he was clear, pathetic, engaging, persuasive 
beyond all language, and indefatigably assiduous. 

** As a Parent he was watchful in his example, affectionately 
I tender in his advice, and a constant encourager of piety and 

virtue. 
I **As a Member of Society he was a promoter and preserver 

of harmony, peace and good-will, and few have more'essen- 
tially contributed to its real happiness. 
/ "As a Friend, through Christian tenderness and true sym- 

^ pa-thy, his mind was ever susceptible of the finest feelings of 

humanity. To the poor, benevolently kind; to the rich, a 
pattern of condescension ; and to all, an engaging and delight- 
ful companion. 

"As a Man and Christian he shone in Literature, still more 
in Science, and most of all in Religion. 

"Through a heavenly meekness, conscious innocence and 
integrity, he bore unmerited censure with the greatest con- 
tentment. Steady and indefatigable in the prosecution of 
laudable and religious designs, he seldom failed of success. 



" Still as the gem of its civic crown, 
Precious beyond the world's renown, 
His memory hallows the ancient town." 



APPENDIX. 
The Plymouth Porcelain. 

The Schreiber Collection at South Kensington con- 
tains several beautiful specimens of Cookworthy's 
china; including the vase, No. 706, of which a 
photograph has been taken for this work. Nos. 716, 
717, 720, and 721, all tea-pots and covers; and No. 
722, the coffee-pot and cover, figured in Chaffer's 
Keramic Gallery, Fig. 402, and in Garnier's 
Histoire de la Ctramique^ p. 539. 

The Preface to the catalogue of the valuable 
collection presented to the South Kensington 
Museum by Lady Charlotte Schreiber, contains the 
following : — 

" In the course of frequent journeys, both in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent, we had 
many opportunities of finding remarkable specimens. 
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But the most valuable addition we ever made at one 
time to the collection, was in the Autumn of 1868, 
when we visited Kingsbridge, and acquired all the 
Bristol and Plymouth Porcelain which had descended 
from Cookworthy himself to his relations — Mr. 
Prideaux, Miss Tregelles, and Miss Fox, and which 
they willingly ceded to us with the hope that they 
will not be dispersed." 

" The mark of the Plymouth china is the chemical 
sign for tin or mercury, and was chosen by Cook- 
worthy to indicate the Cornish source of his 
materials.'' 

Llewellyn n Jewitt, in his valuable work on The 
Ceramic Art of Great Britain^ says : " One of the 
names most intimately connected with the early 
history of the porcelain manufactures of this King- 
dom, is that of William Cookworthy, to whom 
that Art is indebted for the discovery of the two 
most important of its ingredients — the native Kaolin 
and the Petunse — and to whose successful experi- 
ments and labours its excellence was, and is, in a 

great measure to be attributed The 

history of these experiments, and the life of this 
man, are the history of the Plymouth works." 
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" Cookworthy was also the first who succeeded, in 
this country, in manufacturing Cobalt blue direct 
from the ore." 

Mr. Jewitt then gives a concise Memoir of Cook- 
worthy, with descriptions and numerous illustrations 
of the Plymouth and Bristol china ; concluding as 
follows : " Thus ended, after the brief period of 
nineteen or twenty years from the first discovery of 
the materials to its close, the manufacture of porcelain 
in Plymouth — a manufacture which was an honour 
to the locality, a credit to all concerned in it, and 
which has given it and Cookworthy, its founder, an 
imperishable name in the Ceramic annals of this 
country." 
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